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PART I. SUMMARY 

The Ministry of Education (MOE) baa fornmlate d a Plye-Yeay Pjan 
to construct 2, 843 rural elereectaryi/ schools ,, However, given the Govern- 
ment or Afghanistan's (GOA) historical incapacity to mobilise Its resources in 
pursuit of ambitious planning goals, USAID proposes to a ssist the GOA wi th c 
small segment of the Flve-Year Plan tn a time limited, two-year project Tln 
mm f roject Paper we refer lo ins li silted assistance in both time and scale 
as Phase L More specifically, USAID proposes to help finance the first-year 
targets of the GOA plan within utat we hope is a more realistic two-year time 
frame. CSAID would reimburse 85 percent of the fixed direct costs of building 
170 elementary schools and 40 teachers* hostels, which amounts to approximately 
63 percent of the total construction costs. If the MOE can achieve the work 
targets agreed In Phase I within two years it will have developed and demon- 
strated a systems capacity heretofore unknown tn A^haefstan. Such extant 
capacity would enable the GOA to proceed with Its primary education expansion 
plans and perhaps attract the commitment of additional foreign donor resources. 

A. Summary Information 

1. Project Title: Rural Primtry Schools 

2. Project Number; 306-12-640-142 

3. Country* Afghanistan, Executing Agency: Ministry of Education, 
Department of Construction 

4. Obligation span from FY 1375 to FY 1377 

5. Implementation span from FY 1975 to FY 1977 

B. Project Purpose 

To construct and make operational 170 rural elementary schools and 40 
teachers' hostels by March 1977. To accelerate the pace with which ro^T 
f emales are provided primary educational opportunity . 

1/ "Elementary" is the generic word used throughout this paper to describe alt 
schools for children aged 7*12. A village school typically enrolls 90 children in 
grades 1-3. A primary school typically enrolls 170 children ta grades 1-6. 
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1977 Targets: 1. 70 rural primary schools sod 100 village schools constructed. 
2. 40 teachers* hostels constructed. 

5. 720 elementary teachers teaching La 170 new school buildings. 
4* 170 elementary schools equipped and famished. 

6. 80, 000 textbooks and 3, 000 teachers guides distributed to 
students and teachers in 170 new schools. 

6. 21, 000 pupils enrolled in 170 new schools. 

7. Prom the D74 base of 10 percent females among the rural 
Afghan pnpU population and off 12. 5 percent females among 
the Kundoz-Baghlan-Partt'an pupil population, accomplish: 

a. Female schools in the project number 25, or IS percent 
of schooiss 

b. Classroom seats for females In the project is 4,200 
capacity, or 15 percent of classroom seats; 

c Kew female elementary pupils number 3,185, or 75 
percent of available seats, per b. above. 

C. Financial Data (SOOO) 





TOTAL PROJECT COST TABLE 
($U.S. Thousands! 


SY77 






FY 75 


FT 76?/ 


Total 


A.ta 


S63 


576 


68 


1,197 


GGA: 

Construction 
Recurrent 


207 
(207) 


611 

(275) 
(236) 


S04 
058) 
(256) 


1,022 
(530) 
(472) 


Other Donors: 
UKICEF 
UNESCO 
WFP 


28 

(28) 

unknown 

unknown 






28 
(28) 



Totals 798 1,087 362 2,247 

•/ FY 76 Is a 16- month fiscal year; July 1, 1975 thru September SO, 1976. 
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A. I. a PROJECT COST TABLE 

(gU.S. Thoqgand3) 



FY 76 */ FY 77 Total 



Personnel: 
D-H Project Manager 


98 
<24> 


96 
(54) 


58 
(58) 


252 
(i36) 


Third Country Contract for 
contraction, monitoring 
and Inspection b/ 


(74> 


(42) 


- 


ai6) 


Participant Training 
(short term, observational 
train ng in third countries) 


- 


\ U 


■ - 


15 


Other Costs 
(fixed cost reimbursement 
of direct construction costs) 


485 


\ 465 


- 


930 


Totals: 


563 


676 


68 


1.197 



a/ FY 76 Is a 15- month fiscal year. 

b/ Refer to Appendix A regarding Engineering Monitoring and Inspection 
cost-sharing. 

3. Appropriation category: Grant appropriation 72-11X1025 / Education and 
Baman Resources Development, 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION, RATIONALE AND FEASIBILITY 
A. Justification for the Project 

1. N ew Primary Education Priority . Only 23-27 percent of Afghan children 
aged 7-12 are enrolled to school, a percentage among the lowest in Asia. A high 
percentage of the enrollment 2s urban. The quality and accessibility of elemen- 
tary schools In rural Afghan communities is poor, even by Asian standards. 

During the past decade, development of educational facilities was concen- 
trated ia urban areas. In hie 1973 Jeshyn Day speech, President Daoud stated: 

**„ . . (the Republic of Afghanistan) will provide general 
and free primary education... all children... by increas- 
ing the number of public schools. " 

The new GQA philosophy— education should be relevant and approac h 
universality soo n rather than continue the expansion of (1) urban facilities and 
(2) secondary and higher education whose graduates cannot be employed— is 
manifested in the 1974-75 Annual Plan. This plan proposes s serious effort to 
increase primary enrollment, to hold constant Intermediate and lycee enrollment, 
and to reduce university enrollments. By 1977 the GOA intends to enroll 36 percent 
of primary-age children; by 1980, 60 percent. 

2. Budgetary Resources . The Education Ministry and Kabul Untverstty with 
26 percent of the GOA operational budget now rank second only to Defense, with 
37 percent divided among the other ministries. Within the Education Sector, 
expansion of primary education in rural areas has been accorded highest budgetary 
priority. The 1974-75 State Budget allocates af* 27.5 million (equiv. $482,000) 
to primary school construction. 

By 1977 about 4,560 primary schools, an increase of 1,163, will be needed 
to attain the goal of 36 percent enrollment of eligible children. The number of 
graduate teachers. If properly placed, is more than adequate to meet foreseeable 
demand. (See Appendix B on teacher requirements. ) By 1977 all teachers and 
school children should have Darl-Paahtu texts in-teed as a result of the joint GOA- 
D.S. Curriculum and Textbook Project. With availability of teachers and texts, 
suitable shelter remains the major constraint on the improvement of quality of 
education and expansion of enrollment. 

3. Suitability of Bondings . Of approximately 3,250 elementary schools 
now operating in Afghanistan, MOE statistics indicate only 1,023 axe housed 
in suitable schcol buildings. The remaining 2,227 are housed la mosque*, in 
In a dequate houses rented at a total coat of $300, 000 par year, or are without 
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shelter. Mosques are cold and dark; classes are disturbed during prayers; no 
pictures may be displayed nor radios used. Shelterless schools face sun, wind, 
dust, eand. Insects, etc. , which cause poor attendance, shortened school 
sessions and poor teaching conditions. (See Appendix C regarding school 
suitability.) 

4. Beneficiaries . gfpaiwHny opp ortuni ties for the education of rural 
cfelldrenw oald have a significant impact on literacy and numeracy rates, socio- 
economic awareness, and national Identity in deprived areas which require new 
skills to achieve other development objectives. Additional schools will help 
increase equality and justice in rural areas and improve opportunities for 
integrating rural women into the Afghan economy. Under this Phase I project 
between 21,000 and 28,000 children would be accommodated In new schools. 
Given a minimum 30-year life of school buildings, between 630,000 and 840,000 
rural children woold benefit. Employment opportunities and skills training for 
local labor comprise secondary but significant project benefits. 

B. Rationale for th e Project 

The lack of educational opportunity among the r ural major ity in general and 
f enurieTi n particul ar is amply documented. Despite the low eight percent literacy 
rate, there are thousands of educated unemployed, annually augmented by 8,000 
high school and 1, SCO university graduates while the rural economy demands 
manual skills. This discontinuity bears testimony to the irrelevancy of Afghan 
higher education. With numbers of teachers and books approaching acceptable 
levels, in part facilitated by 20 years of U.S. assistance to teacher education 
and curriculum and textbook development, several problems remain to frustrate 
the new government's objectives in primary education. 

1. Disequilibrium of Levels. For 20 years government policy has encour- 
aged growth in, secondary, lycee and higher education, particularly in the lass 
seven years when annual increases In secondary enrollment averaged 20 percent, 
lycee 40 percent and higher education 17 percent compared to elementary 
increases of five percent. Today the educational pyramid is out of balance 
with estimated manpower reqoirementc* 

2. Ur ban Concentration . Kabul City with three percent of the population 
has one^Hftn d students and two-thirds of tujiversJty-educated teacherc in Che 
country. Over half the female teachers — 90 percent of those university- 

- educated -— work in Kabul. One-third of primary-age girls, 60 percent of 
middle school-age girls, and two thirds of lycee-age girls go to sc' jol In 
KabuL Differences in provision of elementary school buildings between Kabul 
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and the province* are numerous and dramatic. In the 1972-73 Development 
Budget, the MOE allocated for primary buildings S? percent more for Kabul 
City alone ($134,000) than for the rest of the country (IBS, 000). Kuodkts and 
Baghlaa Province* received notfalag; Parwaa received $8,800. The Third 
Han (1967-71) spoke of "Voluntary Cooperation from the people (to) supple- 
ment the Government's financial resources" for the expansion of primary 
education. But of 831 elementary buildings nationwide built with community 
funds, only one was built in Kabul City. 

3. Educational Opportunities for Females. Ninety-else percent of rural 
women are presumed illiterates. The current four percent of primary-age 
rural girls who are enrolled in elementary schools (comprising 10 percent 
of rural enrollment) Is a recent phenomenon and their opportunities diminish 
precipitously thereafter; Q.8 percent are In secondary schools, 0,3 percent 
In lyeeea, almost all In larger provincial capitals. (Refer also to Appendix H) 

4. Wastage. The number of primary children with "difficulties of an 
economic and social nature" who leave school early ranges from 22 percent 
of first-graders to 13 percent of sixth-graders. Because early 2eavers from 
grades one, two aaJ three are Itkaly to revert to Illiteracy, expenditures on 
their education is largely wasted. 

6. Unsuitable buildings. This most pressing problem has three elements: 

a. madeqoate buildings, a nationwide phenomenon. 

b. Incomplete buildings. Historically, rural construction has been 
divided among the provincial directorates of Pabtte Works which built schools 
amidst conflicting work priorities for several ministries, L*ck of MOE control 
over design and the rate of construction of schools was long reseated by MOE and 
provincial directors of education (PDEs). School boildlng was neglected, MOE 
plans were arbitrarily m od ified, and completion schedules rarefy met. 

e. Absence of buildings, a primary (particularly village) school 
phenomenon, For primary schools MOE rents buildings If it has no funds to 
construct them. By 1967, elementary enrollments were found to be much 
greater than forecast while the school building program had fallen badly 
behind, (m 1969, actasi primary school enrollment was 444,000 Instead of 
the estimated 318, 000. ) The third Ftve-Year plan relegated elementary 
education a low priority relative to other education levels resulting la a 
1967-71 drop of annual enrollment Increases from 13 to firs percent. 
School construction Called to keep pace even with these low enrollments, 
much less the previous unexpectedly high eoroUmtentSs only 186 new 
primary schools wars bufltost of 289 targeted. Stadent-teacher ratios 
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Jumped. Elementary scboola increasingly were housed la unsuitable quarters, 
or not at alL Expansion of primary enrollment, teachers, tai schools 
dropped stOl fiirther In 1971-74 relative to previous increases sad to 
secondary and higher education Increases. By 1974, 63 percent of elementary 
schools were unsuitable; 38 percent ^ere In mosques, 16 percent were 
shelterless and nine percent were rented. Fully hall of the village schools 
are to mosques; another quarter have no shelter. Nearly 30 percent of 
primary school buildings are rented costing MOE $300,000 annually. 



School 


Government 
31 


Community 
468 


Mosque 


Rested 
17 


None 
451 


Total 


Village 


850 


1,937 



Prlioary 277 227 106 222 _I _ 840 

Total 308 715 1,056 239 459 2,777 

UNESCO comments on the deteriorating building situation: 

... unless external assistance agencies are able to build or finance 
programmes for budding scores of primary schools, there Is bo 
way they can help significantly to improve the enrollment ratio; 
except indirectly by the provision of classroom materials and by , 
ass i st i ng in curriculum development and in the training of teachers. " 

This project proposes to ameliorate these Inequities, Xte beneficiaries would 
be exclusively primary, exclusively rural, and often female. Policy and school 
buildings are designed to encourage papa retention. Teacher housing Is designed 
to encourage teacher retention. It is hoped that 170 new buOdisgs replacing to- 
adequate schools wQl demonstrate the correct implementation of, and attract donor 
assistance for, the Governments plans to replace all 1,800 unsuitable schools. 

C. Overall Feasibilit y 

Shortly after the change of government tn Juty 1973, the GOA reversed 
Afghanistan's educational policy: universality of elementary schooling would 
lie toe hallmark of Afghan education and, concomitantly, the growth of 
secondary and university education would be halted. To this end the Education 
Development Budget for 1974-75 was increased by $1,092,009 to $2,730,990 
or 40 pnrcent over the 1973-74 total. Primary education's share of the 
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Ordinary Budget Increased to 47 percent (equaling $7,650,000) of the total 
from a previous three-year average of 36 percent. 

Haiti-lateral donors have helped the MOE to develop low cost designs 
for the village and primary schools and hostels. Prototypes have been con- 
structed In V&rdak Provisos. On Its own Initiative the MOE Is replicating 
these prototypes ins pilot effort in remote Badakshan Prov*.nce. The MOE 
has developed contracting procedures watch it believes wfli allow for the 
smooth execution of its school building plans. Yet, foreign assistance is 
reqaired if an extensive school construction program is to be achieved. 
The MOE plans to constrnct 210 schools and hostels in one year beginning 
March 22, 1975. USAID's assessment of the magnitude of the effort led it 
to the conclasion that It is more likely that two year a will be reqaired than 
one. Since USA1D proposes to employ the Used cost reimbursement method 
of Snancing,the responsibility for performance is solely the MOE's: U.S. 
assistance will flow to the GOA as targets are achieved in this two-year. 
Phase I effort up to (he limit of 210 structures. 

The other elements necessary to make the new school* operational are 
or will be available. The project addresses primarily the housing of already 
established, shelterless schools or schools Is unsuitable buildings. There 
Is an ample supply of teachers. There will be as ample supply of modern 
textbooks prepared under the MOE/USAID Curriculum and Textbooks project. 
The recurrent costs arising from this project are man^g^ fe, 

AE of the matters Ughtfy touched upon above are discussed in detail In 
the pages which follow. 
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PAltT ID. PROJECT DESIGN 

This project manifests the Development Assistance Plan (CAP) 
strategy proposed by the Mission: we will proceed gradually and modestly 
In tbe fractional areas of the new legislation, collaborating with the GOA 
where St has some capacity, and through this process deliver direct (and 
verifiable) benefits to a significant number of rural people. 

The project la simple in concept; USA ID reimbursing a fixed 
amount for tbe actual eocstroctioa of village and primary schools and the 
MOE making them operational. The project undertakes tt> develop and 
demonstrate the Ministry of Education's constvuction capacity. The project 
directly and indirectly benefits the most educationally deprived Afghan child- 
ren in many remote areas. The project Is so designed that results are 
objectively and visually verifiable, and progress will be reported periodi- 
cally. The project enhances USA ID leverage by requiring GOA performance 
as a pre-condition to follow-on assistance. If project construction success- 
folly meets standards and schedules, the Government of Afghanistan will 
have a reasonably promising and credible follow-on program to offer the 
V. 8. and other donors for foreign assistance. 

A. Program Goal • 

To create and demonstrate a systems capacity within the Ministry of 
Education by 1977 to construct and make operational rural elementary schools 
In conformance with GOA educational goals. 

Program Goal Iuutcatorst Over the period 1977-1982 the MOE would oon- 
tinue to develop the following elements of its systems capacity. 

Annual Rate of Increase over 1977 Base 
1.0 Construction 

1.2 Site Selection 25 percent yearly from 430. 

1.2 Design/specs modified 25 percent yearly from $90. 

1.3 Tender documents One per year from four. 
1*4 Bid analysis Three per year from 12, 

1.5 Contract awards One per year from Soar. 

1.6 MOE construction inspections 500 per year from 770. 

1.7 MOE construction staff Fbur per year from 84, 

1.8 MOE engineers On* per year from 14. 

1.1 MOE construction Ob* subceater per year from three, 

decentralization 
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2*0 Pupil Enrollment. 



2.1 Anneal Expansion 

2.2 ftnrol male/female ratio 



Annual Rate o f Increase over 1077 Bt.se 



EfeJ* percent &om 888,000. 
Decrease one-half male per year 

from ten to one to reach eight 

to one. 



3.0 El ementary Education Finance 

5.1 Ordinary budget 

3.2 Development budget 

3.3 Construction budget 

4.0 Staff 

4.1 Txaincd elementary teachers 

4.2 TTC graduates 

4.3 Pupil/teacher ratio 



5.0 Eqgfpigent and sapp liea 

5.1 Elci^eatary books 

6.2 Elementary fonutsre 

installed 

6.0 



8.1 Hostel rentals 
7.0 Certified contractors 



IS. 5 percent per year from $1. 8 million 
*S8,0OG per year from $825,000, 
930,000 per year from $333,000. 



270 per year from 25,000. 
200 per year from 3,580. 
Decrease one-half papfLfre&r from 
38 to one to reach 34 to one. 



378,000 per year from 4,140,000. 
3,400 desk/bench sets per year 
from 33,009. 



97,000 per year from $4,000. 
One per year from six. 



Basic Assnmp tlo ng of i Togram Goal Achievamepfa Ministry of Education 
will develop a realistic planlar tbe expansion of primary ednretlon to meet 
Afghanistan's yet-undetermined development needs by the end of FY 1977. 

B, PhaaaL Project Parpoae 

X. Statement of Purpose 

a* To construct and males operational 5JD raral 
and 40 teacher* hostsls by March 1OT. 
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b. To accelerate the ppcewith which rnrai females are provided 
educational opportunity at the elementary level* 

2. Conditions Expected at End of Phase I . 

2* 1 Seventy rural primary schools and 100 village schools constructed, 

2.2 Forty teachers' hostels constracted. 

2. 3 720 elementary teachers teaching fa 170 achoolav 

2.4 170 elementary schools equipped asd furnished. 

2. 5 80, 000 textbooks and 3, 0C0 teachers' guides distrihuted to stu d e nts 

and teachers in new elementary schools. 
2. 6 21, 000 pupil3 enrolled In new elementary schools* 
2. 7 From the 1014 average base of 10 percent females among the rural 

elementary p'^pil p .•; odatioa of Afghanistan and 12. 5 percent females 

among el sssenlary popil population of the Kandus-Raghlaa-Parwaa 

project region, accomplish the following! 

6. Female schools fr the Phase I. project manlier 25, or 15 

percent of r<*# schools; 
b. Classroom *ua£a for females to Vfcc Phase I. project is 4,200 

eapaciij* , or *5 percent of new r -*ssroom seats; and 
e. By March 1977 new female elementary pupils will number 

3,185, or t? *."cent of available seats under <b) above. 

3. Importan t Assumptions for . - chievenent of Parposo 

3.1 MalEtenance of current rata of elementary teacher graduates* 

3.2 fioccessfal completion of the Corricnlom and Textbooks project, 
Including distribution to primary student cud-users. 

3.3 MOE accepts a realizable target for the female share of 
elementary education sacb as stated in the End-of-Phase I. 
Conditions. 

3.4 Rnral families respond to the newfy afforded educational 
opportunities for females by enrolling their daughters. 
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4» RefaUonattlgg of Purpose to Program Goal 

Tie Ministry of Education has promulgated it Ftve-Year Rural Primary 
School Construction Plan. While endorsingjn principle, MOE goals for rural 
education Implied to the Plan, the CSAID believes more vrOl be gained In both 
the short and lor« term by a gradual testing cad expansion of MOE construction 
sad operational capabaifc . This project has incremental objectives In terms of 
expanding bureaucratic capacity; however, if It is successfully completed, the 
operational schools would represent hard evidence of MOE's future grovrth 
potential. Sach evidence may be critical to the future GOA's search for foreign 
assistance in the education sector* 
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C. PHASE I OUTPUTS 

' Indicators/Targets 

Jan- Apr- Joly- Oct- Jan- Apr- Jnfy- Oct- Jan- Apr- 
Mar Jose Sept Dec Mar June Sept Dec Mar June Projec 
1975 1975 1S75 1S75_ 1STC 1S76 1&76 1976- -1977- 1377 Total _ 

1. Sites selected 2X0 - - ....... 210 

\ by MOI7USAID 

i 

I 2. MOE construction s - - .4 - - - •> • 7 
tenders 

; 3. MOE bid analyses 3-- -4 .. . .. 7 

j 4, MOE cootract awards 3.. .4.. ... 7 

30 30 SO 15 30 30 30 15 - - 210 

SO 30 SO 15 SO SO 80 16 - - 210 

434 24 34 2-- 26 

80 96 96 56 88 88 96 66 8 672 

-8096 96 56 88 96 96668672 

la UBAID certiflcatfans - 16 30 30 22 23 30 30 22 7 210 

n. OSA© reimbursements - 30 ' 30 30 15 SO 30 30 16 210 

12. Amount 

»fmbaraed <*°°°> -"133 133133 66 133 133 133 66 $ 936.1 



i 


&. 


Designs/specs 
modified 


i 


6. 


Jobs underway 




7. 


Girls Schools 
underway 


i 


6. 


MCE construction 
inspections 




9. 


USAID construction 
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D. In pots 

Government of Afghanistan 

1. F inancial 

1.1 Provide a&. 9.4 million ($164,000) as IS percent GOA share 

of direct costs of constructing 70 primary school buildings, loo village school 
buildings, and 40 teachers houses during 1975. Direct costs Include material, 
labor, transportation, well and latrine. 

1. 2 Provide afe. 21, 788, 000 («387, 000) or In-kind equivalent for 
Indirect costs of constructing 70 primary school buildings, 100 village school 
buildings and 40 teachers bouses during 1975. Indirect costs include: 

Sites, estimated at a£s. 5,200,000 (£91,000). 
Contractor overhead estimated at afe. 11,000,000 ($192,000). 
MOE administration, estimated at afe. 1,600,000 £28,000). 
School furniture, estimated at afs. 4,300,000 ($75,000). 

1.3 Provide MOE regional (three provinces) maintenance crew sta^d 
with technicians and AIT graduates, and $4,000 annually from teacher housing 
revenues to maintain schools and houses constructed under this project. 

1.4 Provide Increase In MOE Ordinary Budget of $200,000 annually 
for recurrent costs of 170 new schools constructed under this project. 

2. Manpower 

2.1 Continue Co provide 420 primary school teachers to staff 70 sew 
primary schools and 300 village school teachers to staff 100 new village schools, 
at cost of about $200,000 annually. 

2.2 Provide engineering and architectural services by ten engineers, 
16 technicians and six administrative personnel required for construction onder 
thia project. 

2.21 Two architects, four draftsmen and four engineers to pre- 
fer* plans, designs and working drawings, site surveys. 
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2.22 Three estimators, one controller, ?ud two recorders, 
pins construction unit management to prepare other technical services as 
required to prepare quantities listings, bid requests, bid packages, calls 
lor bid, bid review and contract awards. 

2. 23 Field supervision, monitoring and Inspection stall, 
composed of a General Director of Construction in flje three-province 
region, one provincial manager in each province asJ four technical super- 
visors In each province. There will be four professional engineers and 
twelve graduates of tho Afghan Institute of Technology (AIT). 

2. S Necessary staff comprising one Project Manager-engineer, 
one administrative assistant and four administrative personnel to support 
ezpedit 'y the contractors under this project. 

3. Equipment and y.iaterisls 

3.1 Provide and distribute at least 80,000 new textbooks and 3,000 
teachers* guides to schools constructed under this project at a cost of about 
$32,000 annually. 



1.0 Personnel 

Provide a fall-time direct hire Project Manager for a thirty-month 
tour who will assume in-cowitry project duties about April 1, 1975. He will 
be responsible for certifying that constructed schools are fully operational 
for U.S. reimbursement. See Implementation Plan for details. Cost $136, 000. 

Provide a TCN monitoring: team to Inspect construction st cost of 
$U$, 000. (See Appendix A on Engineering Monitoring and Inspection. ) 

2.0 Participant Training 

Provide key members of the MOE Departc*«t of Construction with 
travel to Asian countries with experience in nationwide construction programs, 
such as Iran and the Philippines, for snort courses and on-job observation, 
at cost of 95,000. 
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5.0 Other Costs 

After GOAXJSAm agreement oo a reimbursement formula and 
procedure, reimburse approximately 85 percent of the direct eosta — 
tentatively defined as materials, labor, transportation, veil — ol con- 
struction of 170 elementary school bladings and 40 teachers* booses, at 
cost of $930, 000. ' w 

U.S. idiots ($000) 



1.0 Personnel 



FY 75 FY 7p £/ IT 77 Total 



«. Project Manager 242/ 645/ 68£/ 136 

b. TCN contract 06r 74 42 U6 

construction monitoring 
and Inspection on cost- 
sharing basis)* 

2.0 Participant Tr aining . 

a. Third country obser* ** 15 • i$ 

national training. 

3.0 Other Costa 

a. C^Bstroctfon direct 465 465 ' - 930 

costs _ 

*o*aL f€3 57 S 58 x j^ 

* See Appendix A. regarding cost sharing. 

a/ focbdes $2,000 for local costs. 

b/ mcludes $8,000 for local costs for the iS-tnoaJh fiscal year 

c/ Includes $8,000 for local costs. 

d/ FY 76 is fifteen-month fiscal year. 
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PART IV PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 
A. Project Description 

The two-year project woold help finance the construction of 170 primary 
and village schools to replace schools in mosques or without shelter, and 40 
teachers hostels In Kanduz, Bagblnn and Parwan Provinces. The USA© 
expects the KOE to complete 105 structures in each-year. (See also Appendix 
J for a summary of the liOE's Five-Year Kan.) 

Using the fixed cost reimbursement method of financing, tfSAID will 
compensate 85 percent of direct construction costs — material, labor, 
transportation, well — which have run 73-80 percent of total direct costs 
In the Wardak prototypes. In addition to 15 percent of the direct costs, the 
GOA will finance all indirect coats — land, contractor overhead, furniture, 
MOE administration — which run 20-27 percent of total costs. Under this 
formula. USAID \roild be financing about 63 percent of total project costs. 
(See following chart aia! Appendix I.) USAID would only reimburse buildings 
which meet agreed standards and which are operational: 

Pupil enrollments at least 70 percent of capacity. 

Teaching staff, usually three or six. 

Appropriate naml^r of modern textbooks distributed to students. 

Adequate furniture and eq uipme nt. 

Provision for maintenance. 
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Total Cot* 
Total Direct Costa 
Total bdireotCoata 
$Uil.00«Afa87 



86/16 FIXED COST REIMBURSEMENT FORMULA 

(U.8. Reimbursement 86% of Dlreot Costs, GOA ftnanoes 
16% of Direct Costa, 100% of Indirect Costs) 



ToUi Afs 

(millions) I Emily. 



19 Primary fohoola Total Cost 
Dlreot Coats (78%) 
bdlreot Coats (27%) 

100 Village Schools Total Cost 
Dlreot Coats (76%) 
Indirect Costs (24%) 

40 Teaohsrs Bostels Totsl Cost 9.8 
Dlreot Coata (80%) 7.9 

Indirect Coets (20%) 1.9 




*£ST 



U.S. Share 
(Afs millions! $ Equlvr, 



19.8 
19.6 



JU7 
6.7 



470.176 
470,176 

842.105 
342,106 

117.644 
117,644 



MjlO 11,470,401 63.0 $929,824 

«M0%) (88%) 

02.4 $1,094,736 63.0 $929,624 

<*00%) (86%) 

21.76 $ 381,763 



****aecQRy 



OOA Sbnre 
(Afs million s) $ Egutr T 

16.38 

4.7 

11.66 



11.7 

3.6 

0.2 



1.2 
1.9 



61,404 
143,860 

64.386 
21,052 
33,334 



31.16 $646.687 



9.4 $164,912 

(16%) 

21.76 $381,766 
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MOE may move its construction contractors to a new region every year, 
evea if all of the schools started are not finished. Whether or not the MOE 
Is forced to respond to political pressure to spread the new schools largesse* 
among many provinces fa Irrelevant to the design of thU project since USAID 
will finance the first 170 schools an* 40 hostels completed In two years. A 
shift from one region to another wxmld only require an amendment to the 
Project Agreement with respect to school sites. The reimbursement wfU 
not occur until the rural scloola are constructed to agreed designs and 
specifications. A simple floor plan for each of the three boUdlog types, 
based upon KOE design modifications of a 1973 UNESCO study of Afghan 
school buildings, will be used in every province. (See Technical Analysis.) 
The teachers' hostel Is the cornerstone of a rural teacher retention policy. 
(See Social Analysis.) The project will be Implemented by the MOE Depart- 
met* of Construction which on|y assumed nationwide school constractton 
responsibility in 1974. To meet the demands of this responsibility, the 
unit is rsemiticg 16 new ea^neers and technicians. USAID wffi provide 
minimum observational traiEng and no technical assistance. (See Admin- 
istrative Analysis.) 

** prot °frP e »« *» *** *aH o* 197* UNJCEFaaanced three prototype 
buildings - a village school, a primary school, and a teachers' hostel — 
In Wardak Province near Kabul to test the efficacy of the UNESCO designs. 
The experiment is not edireb/ repllcable due to use of force account and 
proximity to Kabul. The primary school cost $10, 822, village school 
$5,517, and the teachers* hostel $4,300. The new six-room primary 
school building costs 45 percent less than the old Ministry of Public 
Works (KPW)-constraeted sir-room buildings, resulting in a 55 percent 
cost saving. More efficient space utilisation cat . 25 percent of costs. 
The reduction or elimin at ion of steel, trusses, cement, and corrugated 
sheets have saved another SO percent. In the Winter of 1974/75 another 
three prototypes are being constructed in Jalalabad, 70 percent ($14,000) 
of which will be UNfCEF-floanced. The final, actual cost of the first 
three contractor-coinpleted schools in remote Badakhshaa Province wfll 
provide a greater range of data upon which to estimate costs. 

2. l ocation Criteria . The vital question of where schools should be 
constructed, wisn implication* for beneficiaries, requires two administra- 
tive levels of decision-making. 

a. Retf onal /Proviac lal Criteria . An eojdiable formula for setting 
nationwide prioriwes'fer sequential school construction has been elusive. 
The initial criterion of absolute poverty (selection of Ghor , Badghta, 
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Faryab Provinces) was discarded after report* from Badakshan Indicated 
that limited MOE/coatractor capability precluded work in the most remote 
areas, given GOA financial constraints. The next criterion— proximity 
to Kabul to minimize Che chance of failure {selection of Kaagarhar, Iaghman, 
Konar Provinces) was rejected due to design unsuitabitlty. The criterion 
finally approved Is need: regions containing the highest percentage of 
elementary schools with unsuitable buildings (in mosques, in rented 
quarters or no building} will be the first priority. -Three provinces north . 
of Kabul — Kcnduz, Baghlaa, Parwaa — were selected accordingly. 

b, Comcannity Criteria. A jointly-agreed village location criteria, 
and CSAfD concurrence In site location and/or deviations from agreed sites 
will be needed. Apart from unsuitable schools, two factors affect choice of 
local sites: pupil population (percentage of unschooled children aged 7-12) 
and local demand. A M02 survey team canvasses a province, after which 
decisions on village locations are made Jointly by the team, the provincial 
director of education, and the provincial governor. Once the contract is let, 

.. .should the selection of a site pose a problem due to 
local conditions, the problem shall be resolved bf the 
Contractor under the instruction of the Works Committee, 
and in consultation with the provincial governor. 3/ 

3. Contracting. The number of schools and hostels to be constructed 
in each province averages 70-85 in each year of the plan. All work will be 
privately contracted by province. Since all contractors who are certified 
Cor government work, currently numbering sis, are in Babul City, IFBs . 
will be advertised solely in KabuL. Provincial contracts should average 
$49^000 each. Two or three contractors may jointly undertake two or 
three provinces. Each contractor may Subcontract to local uncertified 
contractors (permitted under GOA regulations), usually one per woleswal!/ 
•l aqadari (county) based in the woleswalt or alaqadari center. Each province 
has an average of seven woleswal is and as many alaqadaria. 

m the Kandas-Baghlan^Parwan region, each local contractor would 
subcontract for an average of eight buildings or units at an average total cost 
of 152,000: 



1/ See at t a c he d contract between the MOE Department of Construction and 
the Kabul Construction Company for construction of 35 schools in Badakshan 
Province. 
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70 Primary Sci 
100 Village Sen© 
40 Teachers* H 

Ho Total 


tools $700,000 
ois 500,000 
wises 160,000 


Kunduz Province 
Bsghlan Province 
Parwan Province 


7 Woleswalts 
10 Woleswalls 
9 Woleswalls 


$1,360,000 


26 Woleswalls 



Each local contractor will recruit local labor, procure materials* 
provide transport, etc. , for a fixed geographic area. The primary contractor 
wOl mobilize la provincial capitals annually. Local labor and materials, with 
the exception of SK)E -provided glass, door and window frames, reinforcing 
bar, etc. , wfil be utilized. 

The contract between the MOE Construction Department and Kabul 
Construction Company (see Appendix D) to buQd 35 schools and hostels In 
Badakltshan Province la ejected to be the prototype for provincial schools 
construction contracts under this project. It has been found adequate by the 
Ua%ED and resident U.S. lawyers. 

4. MDE Cons tr uction Su p ervteio a/itospecttoa. Supervision and inspection 
of 170 remote job sites scattered over a 30,000 square mile area wOl be difficult 
The Directorate of Construction has developed the following organizational plans: 
in each region a General Director of Construction will supervise one provincial 
manager per province, each of whom supervises four technical supervisors 
responsible for inspection of 50-60 job sites (40 hostels are sited near a school). 
The three five-man teams will establish three centers in each province as a 
headquarters for control, delivery of materials, assistance to contractor, 
wehlele and motorcycle pool, telephone, and housing. From thsse centers the 
supervisors will visit the contract sites in their woleswali(s) in order to deter- 
mine contractor adherence to design, compliance with standards and schedule, 
and genera! requfrementst adequacy of materials; and local conditions Impacting 
on the work. 

8, PSABP EE K lneering Byfonitor ingAnspectlon. At the onset of the project, 
the CSAID mcnltoricg team will approve the standard designs and specifications, 
and cost estimates of the bills of materials. At the second stage it will evaluate 
and approve proposed Held design modlflcatioQS as required and will monitor 
the start of construction at each site. Later it will monitor the buildings at 
mid-construction and make a final inspection, at least three site visits tn all 
with more as required. It is expected one site can be visited in one man-day. 
The team shall certify that construction is completed to standards, (See 
Appendix A on Engineering Monitoring and Inspection. > 
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6. Transportation, la a country a*? rugged and with a few roads as 
Afg ha ni s ta n , the chief cost variable for sny construction project fa remote 
areas, where distances arc measured la horseback, donkeyback, or man- 
days, will be transportation. The cost of f nterprovincial transport of con- 
struction materials is borne by MOE through contractor reimbursement* 
The cost of transport of skilled labor is borne within the contractor's 
overhead. 

At the least, glass, window and door frames, and reinforcing bars 
must be moved from Kabul or provincial capitals. By far the largest con- 
struction item, cement, roust be brooght from Pul-l-Kumri which, fortunate 
for project costs, is in Baghlan Province. Primary reboots, village schools 
and teachers hostels require abont 1,200, 600 and 503 Kg. bags of cement, 
respectively. For less accessible Badakhshan, at 8-10 Afs. per seer 
(three cents per lb.), the cost of trccldrs 100-150 bags to Faizabad is 
$ 123 - $184 per trnckload (or $1,475 per primary school) which alcne 
comprises 13 percent of the project costs. This is double the $700 esti- 
mated for this Phase I. project. 

Transport costs are estimated at $96,000 for the project region, 
amounting to nine percent of direct costs. 

*• Provision of Teachers . The new schools constructed hereunder will 
require a total of 720 teachers. Until sites aro selected there are no means 
by which to determine how many teachers in the old schools being replaced 
may be transferred to the new schools. However, MOE has stated its inten- 
tion to staff all schools with at minim am 13th-c]ass Teacher Training 
College (TTC) graduates. Only two percent of elementary teachers have 
attained this level; indeed 65 percent have nine or less years of education. 
Only five percent of teachers ml afl_ educational levels in the project region 
have attained Eta-class training. 

K MOE treats this project as the educational crucible It indicates, 
one can assume that 720 new teachers would be needed. About 7,342 13th- 
class studeots will graduate from Teacher Training Colleges nationwide in 
1975 and 1976. (See Appendix B. ) Of this at least 500 and 300 will come 
feom Kunduz and Charikar Teacher Training Colleges respectively. To 
allocate less than 10 percent of these graduates to a region with 10. 5 percent 
of the country's elementary enrollment and 15 percent of the country's pop- 
ulation should not be an insuperable task, though what the MOE would do with 
less qualified teachers, already in schools to be replaced, is unclear, many 
event, there will be no shortage of teachers In the foreseeable future. 
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8. Pro vision of Books. A primary school requires between 770 and 
1,200 textbooks, a village school requires between 270 and 360 books, both 
depending on enrollment. If the 170 schools under this project serve 21, 000 
pupils, 81, 000 books will be required at a cost of $32, 000. If 29, 000 pupils 
are enrolled. 120, 000 books at a cost of $46, 000 wiH be required, (fee 
Appenuix E.) Three thousand teachers* guides will also be needed. 

At the moment,- textbook logistics are-complex and inefficient. Each- 
primary school has a t awildar or storekeeper. A village school does not. 
The principal or teacher-delegate of the requesting school carries an 
approved order to th e tawildar and PDE In the provincial capital. The PDE 
writes to the MOE Department of Teachers to requisition the books. The 
tawildar goes to Kabul cnee each year with an order signed by the PDE and 
returns with the books to the provincial capital. The PDE pays the tawildar 
{per diem),the truck driver, and an animal driver to carry them to remote 
schools. 

The Department of Book Distribution is proposing the establishment 
of eight regional textbook centers, each with a system of periodic track 
deliveries to replace the Kabul distribution center. The Kunduz center 
would serve Badakhshan, Takhar, Baghlan and Kunduz provinces. Charikar 
would serve Bamiyan and Parwan provinces, 

9. Provision of Furniture. The only significant furniture coats are for 
desks and benches. Blackboards are incorporated within building designs. 
Costs of expendable supplies such as chalk are minor. Stoves, where 
required, are provided by local parents. Elementary schools do not have 
equipped playgrounds. 

Historically HOE funds have not usually been provided for furniture 
in provincial schools. When provided, local carpenters typically had neither 
the materials nor capacity to fffl orders. In order to standardize quality and 
costs, beginning this year MOE la requiring that provincial school furniture 
be fabricated in its Kabul furniture workshop. To order furniture the PDE 
must write to the MOE President of Administration* The delivery procedure 
is the same as that for books. 

A long desk and beach is provided for each pair of pupils at cost of 
$7.20 per set. At estimated new project schools enrollment, 10,600 desks 
and benches would be required. At maximum enrollment, 14,000 would be 
needed. The one-time cost to the GOA would likely approximate $75,000, 
with $100, 000 being the maximum. 
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10. Provision of Well and Latrine. MOE plans call for deep water wells 
to be dug/drilled at each site by locally contributed labor, but la some Instances 
MOE payment may be required. In-kind cost, exclusive of UNICEF-provided 
pumps, is estimated at $175 for each of 170 sites or $30,000 total. Instances 
of adjacent streams obviating the need for wells, such as prevail ia Badakhshan, 
are expected to be the exception in the Kunduz-Baghlan-Parwan region. 

Adequate latrine facilities are a component of the design of each 

strue&reT - Where primary school amT teachers* hostel share the same site, 

there will be a common latrine. 

11. Maintenance. There exist no records of rural school maintenance 
costs. Calculated at three percent of construction cost, annual maintenance 
should cost no more than $300 for a primary school, $150 for village school 
and $130 for teachers' hostel. Annual maintenance costs for the 210 units 
should not exceed $40, 000. Minor maintenance for village schools, only 
one-fourth of which are not in mosques, rented houses or outdoors, is done 
by the cooperative effort of the parents. Each primary school has a bacha 
(maintenance man) residing on site. Major problems are reported by a village 
school teacher or primary school bacha to the provincial director of education. 
Be notifies the provincial director of public works who bears responsibility for 
major repair. Since the latter have many other tasks, school repair frequently 
is neglected. MOE has promulgated two complementary schemes to control 
and improve rural school maintenance: 

a. The Ministry will collect 100 afs per man per month rental for 
teachers* housing. This revenue will be earmarked to ma intain new project 
buildings. Thus, 5,400 afs ($100) per year per six-unit hostel (six residents 
times nine months) multiplied by 40 hostels would collect afs 216,000 ($3,860) 
by 1977. 

b. A MOE regional maintenance crew for each cluster of provinces 
staffed by ATT graduates. Such teams would upkeep new buildings constructed 
under this project. 

12. PSAED Project Manage ment. A foil-time Project Manager responsible 
for the design, Implementation, monitoring, certification, evaluation, and 
redesign of the project is required to: 

a. Develop and/or maintain the integrity of the project design and 
prtpare dectuaentation. 
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b. Prepare budget estimates, prepare animal Project Agreements, 
oegptlaf e to secure delivery of USAXD and GOA inputs, and mobilize the 
delivery of USAID inputs. 

c. Travel extensively under difficult conditions to observe Construc- 
tion. 

d. Adept the "Fixed Amocnt Beiro barse raent" method to project 



e. Arrange periodic in-depth joint evaluations and with GOA adjust 
project design end work plan as result of monitoring and evaluation. 

f. Oversee She work of project contractors and solve contractual, 
administrative and logistical problems* 

g. Coordinate with other donors* 

For qualifications and further details, see Job Description in Appendix F. 

B. Implementation Plan 

The two-year project calls for USAID reimbursement of 170 new%r~ 
constructed and operational schools and 40 teachers' hostels planned for 
Eundttz, Baghlan, and Parwaa Provinces* Knee the 40 hostels are located 
adjacent to, or in villages adjacent to, primary schools, the number of 
communities to be visited in the course of this project total 170. 

By March 1975, HOE, OMCEF, and USAID should have come to aa 
informal agreement on standard designs and specifications by winch success- 
ful completion of construction for purposes of reimbursement can be measured* 
The 210 sites will be selected by BSOE and approved by USAID according to 
location criteria discussed herein, after w!dch the precise site must be 
donated by the community or procured by MOE prior to contractor mobili- 
zation. MOE will circularise the eligible contractors with requests for 
proposals on the three provincial contracts. In March, MOE will analyze 
the bids. MOE will award three contracts prior to March 22, the start 
of the Afghan fiscal year when work will begin. By this time the results 
of construction of the three Nangarhar prototypes and of the first ate 
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Badskshan schools will be apparent and, together with the Wardak proto- 
types, comprise aa ample range of costs to Justify GOA/USAID agreement 
on a fixed cost for reimbursement under this project. The U3AID Project 
Manager should come on board at this time. 

The average primary school may require up to 90 days to construct, 
villcge school up to 60 days, and teachers' hostel up to 50 days. Contractors 
maynessbilizetfcslr provincial workload in threes month intervals. - 

Both the MOE construction supervision/inspection team resident in- 
province and the USA© inspection team will visit each site at least three 
times prior to the completion of construction. It is expected that a fourth 
visit wOl be required for the correction of defects in perhaps one-fifth of 
the buildings. It is tentatively calculated that the project wQl require one 
man-day including travel time to visit each of the 170 community sites 
(Including 40 hostels) or a total of 612 man-days of field inspection. Slice 
construction of village schools and teachers* hostels lasts less than too 
months while primary schools take three, careful planning is imperative 
if the monitoring teams are to be used prudently. (Refer to Appendix A on 
Engineering Monitoring and Iaspectio&o ) 

Once construction is completed, MOE has the difficult task of making 
the schools operational — pupils, teachers, books, furniture, equipment, 
and maintenance. Classes start but once a year — March 22 ~ so a jointly 
acceptable formula, for early reimbursement, e»g. after construction but 
before a school is folfy operational, may be required in the Project Agree- 
ment. On the basis of Wardak costs it is calculated that USAID would 
reimburse $6, 715 for each operational primary school, $3,430 for each 
operational village school, and $2,940 *or each completed teachers* 
hostel, according to the 85-15 percent formula discussed previously. The 
reimbursement procedure will require «x> more than 30 days to deposit 
the cheque with the OOA from time the school is certified by USAID to be 



The attached Implementation Plan Chart, InnHcattTg the expected pace 
of each of these steps, assumes an equal number (105) units constructed 
In each of the Afghan fiscal years — March 1975 to March 1977. 
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IMPLE£ir«TAT10K 
PLAN 

KEY — P » Primary School; V - Village School; TH - Teachers' Hostel 

1) Assumes Primary Schools require 90-day construction time. Village Schools 60 
days, and Teachers' Hostels 59 days. 

2) Fquivnlent to 170 communities sines 40 hostels are sited adjacent to, or in village 
adjacent to. Primary Schools. 

3) USA ID will re&ubarse first 210 units operational in first two years. Should MOE 
not finish all 210 planned in first year and move on to 391 new sites selected in 
second-year regies (Paktia, Logar, Ksngarfcar-Koisar, lawman), USA© would 
reimburse the first of the 3S1 completed to total 210. 

4) Assumes the first work (10 job sites per province) gets underway March 22 of 
each year, and subsequent groups of Jobs get underway every three months 
thereafter. 

5) Assumes (A) both MOB and USA© inspection teams pay minimum three visits to 
each site prior to certification: (i) onset rf construction, <ii) mid-construction, 
(iii) completion of construction; (B) an additional fourth »istt is required for '. 
20 percent of buildings inspected. 

6) Assumes actual paper certification of operational school occurs within 30 days 
of completion of construction. 

7) Assumes USA© reimbursement (delivery of check) occurs within 30 days of 
certification. 



8) Assumes reimbursement of $6,715 for each operational Primary School, $3,430 
for each operational Village School, $2, 940 for each operational Teachers* Hostel. 
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C. Progress Reporting System 

Built into the Implementation Plan are monthly and quarterly targets for 
easily quantifiable Indicators of construction progress such as selection of 
sites, jcbs (including girls* schools) under way, MOE and USAID inspections, 
and USAED certifications and reimbursements. These will be constantly 
verified for adhereoce to standards and schedules by the USAID monitoring team. 

Additional indicators o£-MOE constniction/contractliig capability prior to 

gxottndbreaJdj»g, such cs some Phase I outputs — - designs and specifications 
prepared and mouiHed, invitations for bid, bid analyses, contracts awarded -— 
will be systematically reported. Contractor performance, and growth in 
numbers and rural capability of private contractors, will similarly be reported. 

The important later indicators of successful achievement of project 
purpose — operational schools — will be mocltored and analyzed by the 
USAID Project Manager. These include male/female enrollments with 
female percentages; nambers of teachers, books and furniture. 

IX, Evaluating Plan • 

m April- May 1976 the project will undergo an in-depth evaluation of 
progreir toward Phase i purpose indicators and output targets. This trill 
be followed hy a review oi conclusions by the Ministers of Education and 
Planning and representatives of other ministries as appropriate, the USAID 
Director, the USAID Assistant Director for Development Planning, and the 
Project Managers. Such changes in project design as are deemed appropriate 
will be made after consults- ion and agreement of the Ministry of Education, 
Ministry of Planning, and USAID. 

This review may Indicate the likelihood and feasibility of follow-on U. & 
assistance. Evaluation results will be formulated into a report which 
summarizes findings, issues^, and recommendations. 

Bi April- May 1977 the project will undergo an In-depth evaluation of 
the "End cf Phase I Indicators" that the project purpose has been achieved, 
and of the degree of achievement of targets established for Phase I outputs. 
Similarly, its conclusion will be revieared by a high-level GOA/USAID panel 
and reported accordingly. 

Several desirable indicators, such as increased pupil attendance and 
retentions, teacher motivation and retention, provision for recurrent costs 
and expedient maintenance cannot be measured within this project ttme-frame 
but would comprise an integral part of any follow-on USAID project. 
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PART V. PROJECT ANALYSES 
A. .B">c?-y» round 



1. Bcveloptncrt Proposal . The output of elementary teachers will meet 
foreseeable demand. By 19S0 all Afghan school children will have new texfr* 
hooks in hand. The remaining significant restraint to expansion of the 
primary school system is the chronic shortage of adequate buildings. When 
-the- nettfflverjimegt p rom ul g ated ita pnliny nf primary ptfrK^tfo n e xpansion, 
MOE developed lor^-range plans 5r school construction, took responsibility 
for implementation from the MPW and proceeded to seek foreign assistance 
for financing. The 1973 work of UNESCO in designing prototype school build- 
ings and subsequent UNICEF financing of six prototype buildings was essential 
to the development of this project, fa Spring 1974 USA ID was approached 
and the proposal was given a favorable hearing. The 1970 FPBS contained a 
brief description of the proposal. The Mleister cf Education gave his endorse- 
ment and assigned his Presidents of Construction and Primary Education to 
project development. More dialled discussions began in July 1974 between 
GOA , UNiCEF &ti& USAiCu By fall project parameters were Arm. 

November 10. me bilateral Project Development Committee of USA ID and 
GOA representatives (see below) was convened by the First 
Deputy Minister of Education* 

November 12. The Mission Director's Advisory Council (BAG) considered 
the proposal. 

November 19. The Minister of Education presented it to the Cabinet 

which approved It to principle, authorized MOE to nego- 
tiate details with USA ID, and Indicated initial construction 
would be funded In me March 1975 GOA budget. 
By KABUL 1350 a PRP was submitted to AIO/W. 
By STATE 272849 AID/W authorized preparation of 
Project Paper. 

The Rural Primary Schools Project Development Committee: 

First Deputy Minister of Education. 

Second Deputy Minister of Education (Alternate). 

MOE President of Primary Schools. 

MOE President of Construction. 

MOE Director General of Foreign Assistance (Advisor). 

MOE Director of Planning (Advisor). 

Ministry of Planning President of Financial Affairs. 

Ministry of Planning Director of Financing Division 

(Alternate). 



November 22. 
December 14* 



*W> WttH*r»-TH iMMRWtVC OIlCWffTION) 
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USAID Chief of Edacatfoa Division, 
USAID Development Planning Officer. 

S. Other Donors. This Is a bilateral project. However, USAID wffl 
share with several donors a common program goal and complementary con- 
struction of Primary School buildings. MOE coordinates these contributions. 

UNICEF ($28,000). 

*• Prototype bufldin.'TS . Long-standing Interest In GOA school 
building problems led to UNICEF financing of prototype Primary School, 
Village School, and Teacher Kostel units each fn Wardak and Nangahar 
Provinces. Each type structure has a single standard plan built to UNESCO- 
designed specifications adapted for Afghanistan. Completed prototypes have 
provided firm buildlcg cost estimates. UNICEF donates 70 percent of costs. 

b. Pumps . UNICEF will provide pumps for wells at U3AID- 
relmbursed schools. 

UNESCO (Cost unknown). 

*- School Building Study. Recommendations of the analysis of 
Primary and Village School buildings and teachers booses were accepted by 

b. Plans/Designs. Conceptual plans, drawings, standard designs, 
and specifications, comprising basis for bidding, contracting, and contract 
Implementation, were adapted by MOE. 

c. Training. UNESCO sponsors observational travel for the Direc- 
torate of Construction and assists teacher training. 

Other potential donors include the World Food Program and Iraq. 

3* Prior AID and Other Donor Assistance . For 20 years, AID has 
assisted intermittently school construction, mainly schools of secondary and 
higher education in Kabul. Exceptions were Elementary laboratory schools 
and attached teacher-training colleges In provincial capitals. With the ex- 
ception of Habibia High School which was not well maintained, AID-asslsted 
construction projects (Kabul University, Afghan Institute of Technology, 
teacher-training institutes, laboratory schools) have been fixity utilized and 
reasonably well maintained. The most significant USAID investment Is 
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eduaiUoa has been to the primary sub3ector: $20 million for teacher 
training, curriculum, and textbooks. 

4. Studies. Study of "Primary and Village School Buildings and Teachers 
Houses* In Afghanistan. UNESCO Regional Office of Education. November 1973. 

Series of detailed "Drawings for Primary and Village School Buildings 
and Teachera Houses. " Department of Construction, Ministry of Education. 
July 1974. Modifications of .standard jfeaign&jdone byJJNESCO. 



Five- Year Plan 1972-1977 . GOA. 1973. Projections of enrollments 
and building requirements. 

Annual Economic and Social Development Plan 1974-1975 . GOA. 1974. 
Rationale and projections for expansion of primary education. 

Republic of Afchani&teot Oealtty aid Equality in Education . IBRD/ 
UNESCO. 1974 survey of Afghan education idei-Ufying need for primary 
facilities. 

5» View of Country Team. Over the period from April to December, 
1974 the Country Team has been briefed regularly on the development of this 
project. The Country Team endorses the project purposes and the planned 
means of providing U.S. assistance. 

B. Economic Analysis 

When education quantitatively advances more rapidly than the economy, it 
may constitute an excessive burden with growing risks of unemployment, if 
education lags behind the economy, the shortage of educated people may become 
an obstacle to farther development. But estimating quantitative manpower require- 
ments hi order to plan educational development implies a number of riaky assump- 
tions. Even if it were possible to forecast future needs, this would be of limited 
use to determine the shape of the educational system, which produces not only 
specialists, but also large numbers of people with general education, some of 
whom especially women, are not likely to join the labor force. 

As far us possible, the output of the educational system should constitute 
a pyramid corresponding to the socio-economic needs of the country for different 
levels of educational attainment. These needs grow wllle devek?!3tct progresses, 
partly because the labor force shifts from agriculture to sectors requiring 
more education and partly because with higher levels of Income the country 
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can afford to raise the overall level of educational attainment. A plausible 
balance of primacy and post-primary enrollments, given the financial para- 
meters, must Inevitably be a compromise between equity in distribution of 
educational services and manpower requirements. The more that poplis 
already obtaining basic education are permitted to proceed to higher levels, 
the less possible it becomes to admit into primary education the poorest 
majority of children. Imbalance between primary, secondary, and higher 
education may ba/e grave socio-economic consequences. If only the primary 
level Is developed, there may be shortages of high-level^ manpower. A top- 
heavy pyramid may lead to unemployment as the cost cf achieving universal 
primary education, m Afghanistan, primary enrollment is 78 percent of the 
total, secondary 14 percent, lycee 6 percent, and higher 2 percent. In Afghan- 
istan, about 26 percent of elementary-age children are enrolled, 8 percent of 
secondary-age children* and 4 percent of iycee-aged children. In the rural 
Bector only 16 percent of elementary-age children are enrolled with correr 
spondingly lesser percentages for secondary and lycee. 

For their productive use in the economy, the quality of output from these 
levels Is even more important than quantity. A proven indicator of quality is 
the relative cost of each type of student. \ The distribution of expenditure by 
level reflects partly the distribution of enrollment and partly the relative unit 
cost per studest. In Afghanistan, 28. 6 percent of the education budget goes 
to the primary subsector, 24.2 percent to secondary, 17. S to lycee, 7.8 to 
vocational and teachers* training, and 22.1 percent to university education. 
Thus, the budget pyramid is tilted heavily against primary education as com- 
pared with many other less developed countries. This may have 6erious conse- 
quences for a predominantly rural economy. The result is, compared to the 
cost of one primary pupil, the unit cost Is four times higher In secondary 
schools, six times higher is lycees, 30 times higher in vocational schools, 
and 40 times higher In higher education. 

The Imbalance necessarily affects the educational level of the working 
population. Snee development of secondary and higher education In Afghanistan 
is very recent, &e pyramid of educational attainment among the working popu- 
lation should not yet be top heavy. However, Kabul shows a pyramid with a 
very narrow basis and a heavy top. Expectedly, the opposite Is true In rural 
areas. The Afghan patters of narrow based school pyramid and a low literacy 
rate among the adult population, while secondary and higher education expand 
ahead of economic growth, is associated with a high and an Increasing rate 
of unemployment among educated people. Secondary and some categories of 
university graduates incresingly have difficulty obtaining Jobs. The only 
certain employment for many is hi the educational system itself. 
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There is statistical correlation between literacy rates and per capita 
income. literacy rates of 30 to 40 pereeet exist in countries with per 
capita Incomes of $200 In most cases and $400 in all cases (except oil— 
rich countries). In Europe, literacy rates of 40 percent or more were 
achieved before the Industrial revolution began. 

Considering the limited resources available In Afghanistan, It la not 
possible to rapidly expand all levels of education and maintain me quality of 
educafionrafc the-same time. A definite _choice_t*ad to be made and the new 
government appears to have made it. The GOA concluded that economic 
and social development objectives require a much larger share of national 
resources being allocated to primary education and fonctional literacy. 
Social advancement requires more equality of educational opportunities. The 
GOA has decided to halt the expansion of secondary and higher education. 
Restricting admission into the higher levels will not be easy. 

!• Project I mpact on Beneficiaries. The major direct beneficiaries will 
be children of elementary school age in selected provinces. Benefits will 
obtain through the provision of functionally-equipped and simple elementary 
school buildings staffed with qualified teachers supplied with quality teaching 
material. The project will provide services to people who have not shared 
In fee benefits of the past development efforts. la addition to the anticipated 
Increased quality of Instruction, the improved physical environment should 
increase student efficiency. Attending the new schools may be more prestigious 
than attending the old. Consequently, a larger proportion of eligible children 
may attend school and the wastage (dropout) rate may mlL Presumably, Im- 
proved elementary education and the increased numbers of students enjoying 
the improved education would result later in a more economically productive 
society. The new schools would provide a healthier environment, e.g. , 
needed heat, less dust. But great differences between the school and non- 
school environments would preclude a claim of healthier children. There 
may be some spread effect from school to homes in nutrition, personal hygiene, 
environmental health, and preventive and curative medicines, but short- run 
health Improvements from the project will be very limifed, 

2. local Impact. Most of the schools will be constructed In areas of 
underemployment, an almost universal phenomenon In rural Afghanistan, and 
perhaps unemployment. The project will provide income and employment for 
such people. Dirfng the construction of the average school, me locality would 
receive about $3,000 for the hire of labor and purchase of building materials. 
In the poorer areas where average per canfts Income may be so more than 
$30 per year the $3,000, if less than one vould like, is significant. 
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3. Impact on Prices. The construction itself should place only limited 
upward pressure on local prices. For one nonlocal input — cement — 
there Is underutilized production capacity in the country. 

The project Investment will cause a multiplier effect. V it la assumed 
that tho project is a net addition to the country's investment — not displacing 
other investment — men for the economy as a whole the project would cause 
an increase in demand for goods and services due to wages paid for labor 
and other factors of production* This would likely- pasfrap-the^»riee-of some- 
goods whose short run stock is fixed, ff a net investment multiplier of 3 is 
assumed for 1375-1376, an increase in income of about $4. 2 million would 
flow from the direct investment cost of $1.4 million. There would be a $2.8 
million increase indemacd for consumer goods. Since this is less than 0.2 
percent of GNP. the project cannot cause prices to rise notfeeabty, except 
locally where short run pricslncreases might be moderate. Furthermore, 
the GOA may receive about $930 e 0C0 dollars during 1975-1376 as a U.S. 
contribution to the project. Some portion of the grant dollars will be used 
by the GOA to import commodities for sale to the public for budget support. 
This would help prevent price increases. 

4. Impact on Income. Elementary school construction under this project 
will occur in the more disadvantaged areas. Since children of these areas 
will attend the schools and since local labor and materials comprise 30 per- 
cent of list project cost, demonstrably the project would improve social equity 
In the short run and be a force for greater income equality in the longer run. 
In the longer run, too, improved education to a large number of pupils shoa'd 
increase the nation*s economic productivity. In the future, the project should 
impact favorably on other USAID-supported projects. 

C. Financial Analysis 

Curing the decade ending in 1973-1974, Government outlays for public 
education averaged 13 percent of total national budgetary expenditures, with 
the peicentage roughly constant over the period. On a per capita basis, 
however, expenditures on public education rose continuously from $0.66 in 
1964-65 to $1.42 in 1973-1974. Education expenditures amounted to about 
1,5 percent of GNP in the latter year, costing the Government $22.50 per 
enrolled pupil. In size, the ordinary budget of the MOE is second only to 
that of the Ministry of Defense and has comprised a fafrty constant 12>1S 
percent of the GOA ordinary budget over the past decade. Boiative to 
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expensive primary-level education than in post-primary education, but the 
opposite was the case: MOE invested significantly less per pupil !n buildings 
even as an increasing proportion of pupils were enrolled la the ostensibly 
more expensive post-primary education. In constant prices it is more 
dramatic. If th- movement of the exchange rate between First and Third 
Plan is taken as Index of increase in real costs per unit of building con- 
struction, First Plan Afs 1,790 per extra pupil compares with Third Plan 
Afs 651, a drop of 64 percent. This figure can be regarded as an index of the 
—deeHne-of- natality in provision of buildicgs for additional ^tud« 
period. 

~ *L ggg *2~ Coats. 

MOE proposes to construct 70 primary schools, 160 village schools, and 
40 teachers' hostels during 1975-77. Based on the Wardak prototypes, unit 
costs are as follows: 

Direct Indirect Total 

Primary School $7,895 $2,927 $10,822 

Village School 4,035 1,482 6,517 

Teachers* House 3,456 847 4,300 

TJSAID would grant-finance 85 percent of the direct construction costs on 
a fixed cost reimbursement basis for two years. Total cost would be $1,480,000 
with the TJSAID share $930,000 and MOE share $550,000. Of the MOE share, 
$220,000 or 40 percent is estimated by MOE to be required, for overhead and 
administrative costs. If some of these costs prove to be overstated or irrelevant 
•Bd can be discounted, then the development cost would be manageable even If 
the program proceeded on schedule — an unlikely outcome. Even a sharply 
increased construction schedule iu later years could be managed If development 
resources are channeled as planned into primary Instead of secondary and 
higher education. The primary development budget was $460,000 in 1974, one- 
fourth of the MOE development budget and one-tenth of one percent of the GOA 
development budget. At least 20,000 children aged 7-12 In disadvantaged areas 
would directly benefit from the project. A useful building life of 30 years is 
estimated. If capital costs are allocated over 30 years assuming no increase 
in project school enrollment, annual cost per pupil would be about $2. S3 over 
life of project. 

3. Annual Recurrent Costs Conseqnent to Project . Operating and maintenance 
costs of new buildings of the new buildings additional to OtM costs of the old 
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will foe low, perhaps one-third or about $65 more. Cost of Instructional 
material t^rbaps will be 30 percent larger, amounting fat textbook life 
of 1.5 years) to perhaps $50 per school, If per school cost of central 
administration is 3 percent higher in new schools than old, the difference; 
is $4 per school The three-teacher cost per school might be $840 annually 
which cannot be assigned to additional costs resulting from the project, for 
the system is producing ample teachers who would be employed even though 

tnr^arplns-suppfy. — The- above assumes- the same JL2Q_enroilment .increases, 

These extra recurring costs attributable to the project total $20,000 or 
$120 per school, or an increase of $1.00 per pupiL The average recurring 
cost for all pupils in 1974 was $10.70 (See chart below). The resultant 
total recurring costs of project schools would be about $1400 per new school, 
or $238,000 annually, or 6 percent of the 1974-75 MOB budget. While 
noticeable it will be a negligible burden if me GOA reduces the rate of growth 
in expenditures on secondary and higher. education as announced. 



Old School Cost Add.Co3t/School Hew School Cost 

Teachers $840 - $840 

Maintenance/fuel 170 65 

Books, teaching supplies ISO 50 

1IOE Admtnistrastion 120 5_ 

Total $1,280 $120 

Per Pupil Cost $10.70 $11.70 

4. Total Recurrent Costs of Project Schoo!s . Per pupil rsocrring costs 
under the project will be marginally greater than those Is previous years, 
^ee chart.) 
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Appendix A 

BKCIKEEftIKO MONITORING AND INSPECTION 

Appendix to proposed rural projects ia development of health centers, 
schools and icfrastructure such as roads, bridges, and irrigation works. 

I. BTTBCDUCTIQH 

The FY 75 and FY 7G Mission project papers involve 119 rural work proj- 
ects, 91 besie healih centers and 170 school sites, all of which will require a 
coordinated and uniform Mission approach to the engineering design, eonstrnctiaa 
monitoring, and inspection mputs. Planning Is ongoing for a small-scale irrigation 
project the size of which is as yet unknown. Concurrent with this Mission need ft 
has also become apparent as a result of discussions, field inspections and meetings 
with GOA technical staffs that there Is a common need for the establishment of 
design and construction standards and monitoring organisations which will assure 
that those constructioa activities receiving AID financial support will meet appro- 
priate standards. 

These projects will be financed under the fixed cost reimbursement procedure 
which stresses the GOA*s responsibility for producing the planned outputs A a project. 
Of primary importance under this system is agreement as to Identification and de- 
lineation of projects, and their costs, prior to fee start of actual work. This reouires 
feat details of design and construction be established beforehand and then strictly 
followed to assure that projects completed wffl meet the requirements for reimburse- 
ment. The engineering monitorfng/inspectfon role described below is necessary to 
attainment of long lasting quality work and to assure the financial integrity of AID** 



H. ENGINEERING SCOPE OF WORK 

1* Approval of Project Designs and Specifications 

This is the first step necessary to agreement between the GOA and U5AB3 
as to a project's or subproject's physical configuration and arrangement, the specific 
materials to be used, and specifications for the manner in which they are to be 
assembled. The location and site conditions for each project are untoue and require 
close study and agreement to preclude construction of projects on unsuitable plots or 
at undesirable locations. 
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The establishment of adequate standards for design and construction la 
required in order that the designer's intent cca be understood, and a determination 
made as to adequacy of the plans. It is not the intent that USA ID or any VSAJD 
contrac tor would provide assistance to the^GOA _^fagjrovtogj^i^c3pabiliiy to 
design projects, write specifications, or establish standardsTcinoa Tfte UjTand 
other agencies are providing this expertise, but rsither to emphasize that these 
inputs are needed to enable USAED to determine whether plans submitted are 



2» Selection of Cost Estimating Procedures 

Detailed forms for the identification of project labor and material com- 
ponents will be prepared and used for identifiable, -direct project costs. The forms 
used In the Rural Works pilot project have been developed from field experience 
and revised as dictated by project implementation needs. These forms are recom- 
mended for use on other projects. The objective h&ee is to develop the simplest 
system for est imating costs that will meet CSAID's need to Justify costs and assure 
reasonableness of price when compared to market prices. This is not expected to 
create great problems in project Implementation. 

5. Construction Monitoring and mspection 

This aspect of project implementation will be very time consuming 
because of the wide dispersal of projects throughout Afghanistan and their rural 
location where access is most difficult. Normally, sites would be visited at 
least once prior to the start of construction, during construction, and after com* 
pletion of construction. Ad hoe visits would also be made as needed to cover 
troublesome projects. Little difference in monitoring requirements is expected 
to be encountered between projects being built by force account as distinguished 
from projects being built by local construction contractors. 

This creates an extremely heavy monitoring and inspection workload 
during FT 76 and 77 which the Mission feels can best be handled by a contract 
with a construction management firm,. 
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I1L OPTIONS FOR OBTAINING A USA ID MCetITC6tlNG/!NSPECTIQN CAPABILITY 

There are several options for securing the engineering capability discussed 

above in^tfe^ereaaof drawing end specifications- review-a&d construction monitoring 

and inspections 

1. A U.S. firm; 

2. A ^Selected Free World" Code 941 Source-Country firmi 

S. An Afghan firm or agency. 

The use of a U.S. firm for ibis work would result in contract costs exceeding 
20 percent of the value of all construction and is therefore prohibitively high. The 
use of an Afghan firm or semt-private agency each as Afghan Construction Unit (ACU) 
or the Hebnand Arghandab Construction Unit (HACU), although desirable* cannot be 
recommended at this time because of the limited number of trained personnel avail- 
able and reservations concerning the availability of personnel that could perform 
objectively in as environment where social and family pressures could be brought 
to bear on the Inspection work. 

The USAID's recommended approach is the use of a "Selected Free World" 
Code 941 Source firm {e.g.* Indian, Philippine, Korean* Egyptian) to supply the 
needed services. This arrangement would be less costly than securing Che ser- 
vices of a U.S. firm. The costs developed below are based oa (his option. 

The proposed contract would involve a marftmim of seven persons and would 
cover an initial period of 12 months with provision for extension if required. 
Manning of the contract team would be geared to the actual progress of the projects 
with the first members arriving in country early in FY 76. 

IV*. CONTRACT gUFTRVKIOM 

This contract would be supervised by the Capftal Development sad Engineering 
Division. The three direct-hire engineers win assure coordination among the 
Uission*s technical divisions overseeing the rural projects and the contractor for 
inenitorfng end inspection. The direct-hire staff would also actively spot-check the 
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work of the contractor. Aft experience fe gained in these projects It nay be 
possible to raface the number of site inspection visits and reduce project 
monitoring costs. This could only be accomplished, however, after tie 
capacity of the GQA agencies has been developed and tested and tie credibility 

of the firmness of VShIB mo&J£orEn&is-ele3fly established. — 
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V. REQUIREMENTS AKD COSTS 



A« Work to be AcconspL 

Ko. of 

RUEA L. SCHOOI3 Visits 
{sites to be In- 
spected) 

1st year - 103 3 
2nd year -61 3 


shed fa Two Year* 

Corrective 
Are.-* Days — Total Field — follow-up — 
Per Visit Days Days <2G&> 

1.0 327 65 
1.0 183 37 

Total - Buval Schools 


Total FteJd 

Days 

392 
220 
622 


BUBAL. WORKS 










Projects 
1st year 


- 70 


3 


2.0 


420 84 


504 


loads 
2nd year 


- 13 


'2 


2.0 


52 10 

Sub-total - 1st year 


62 
' (566) 


Projects 

2nd year 


- 20 


3 


2.0 


174 35 


209 


Boads 
2nd year 


- 7 


2 


2.0 


28 6 
Sob-tots! -2nd year 

Total - Rural Works 


34 
Jgg) 

800 



HEALTH CENTEFS 
Complete partial 
construction 

1st year - 54 


2 


2.0 


216 




43 


250 


Completed partial 
oonstrucUan 

2nd year - U 


2 


2*0 


4ft 




t 


63 


New Coastractton 
Health Centers - 26 


3 


2.0 


156 

Sob-total - 


2nd year 


31 


187 
<240) 



Total- 
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B. Total Field Days Requ ired 



1st year 
2nd year 



.1217 

' 703 
1920 field days 



C. K5a-Year~IteQ»drements 

If there are 226 days available in a working year, and if 75 percent of 
the available days are spent in the field (169 field days per man-year), then the total 
man-year requirement (1,929 field days divided by 169) equals 11.36 man-years. 



(1) (2) 
Base 
Position # Salary 
Contract 


<3) 
10% 
Overtime 


<4) 

Housing 

Allowance 


<5> (6) 
Overhead Eub- 
(50% of 2.> Total 


Chief 1 $20,000 


$2,000 


*2,400 


$10,000 $34,400 


Civil Ebgr S $10,000 


$1,000 


$2,400 


$ 5,000 ' $18,400 


Actinia. Jsst 1 $ 5,000 


$ 500 


- 


$5,500 


(7) 

lyr. cost 

(1x6) 


m (9) 

2 yr. cost Per Diem 
(2x7) field days 
x$14 


(10) 
Bound Trip 
Travel & 
Traasp. 

$ 5,000 
$25,000 


TOTAL 
(B + 9 + 10) 


$34,400 
$92,000 
$ 5.500 


$68,000 $ 4,732 
$184,000 $23,660 
$11,000 — 


$ 78,532 
$232,660 

11.000 








$322,192 


£. Transportation 









1. 1920 field days x 100 mite? per day x 20.3 $ per mile 
equals $39,000 

y. Grand Total Monitoring and Inspection 
(D. andE.) 



StST' 



$ 39.000 
$361.192 
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G. Allocation < 


>f Monitoring 
tvided byl.SC 


rtnsp^ctlon Costa 


Among US AID Pr 
39 per field day 


ojects 


$3Cl,l92d3 


!0 field days »$1 




Year 




Project 




Total 




Rural Schools Rural Works 


Health Centers 




1. FY 76 Inspection 
(FY 75 obligation) 


(392 f.d.) 

$74,088 


(566 f.d.) 
$106,074 


(259 f.d.) 
$46,951 


(1, 2X7 f.d.) 
$230,013 


2. FY 77 inspection 










(FY 76 obligation) 


(220 f.d.) 
$ 41,580 


(243 f.d.) 

$ 45,927 


(240 f.d.) 
$ 45,360 


(703 f.d.) 
$132,867 


Totals 


(612 f.d.) 
$115,668 


(809 f.d.) 
$152,901 


(499 f.d.) 
$ 94,311 


(1920 f.d.) 
f.362,,880^ 






Estimate of Requirement for third year of contract: 






3. FY 78 inspection 
(FY 77 obligation) 


Total. 


- BHCs only 


(187 f.d.) 
$ 35,343 
(686 f.d.) 
$129,654 





1. Rural Works projects finished in the last qaarter of FYS will be 
Inspected directly by USAID/A. 

2. There are 170 Tillage and primary schools and 40 teachers* hostels 
but approximately 170 sites only. 

3. FY 76 is a 15-month fiscal year; July 1, 1975, through September 30, 1976. 
4* £»d. * field days. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PRIMARY TEAC HERS ,135 1-1381 (1972/73-1982/ 081 



1) Projected Primary Level Enrollment 

2) Student Teacher Ratio Norm 

8) Stook of Teachers Required 

4) Stook Available from Last Tear 

I) Output of Training Colleges (13th Grade) 

6) National Surplus from Middle School 
Teacher Requirements 

9) Withdrawal for Enrollment In Middle 
School Teacher Training** 

I) Total Teachers Available 
<4)+<5)*<6)-<7) 

D Shortfall <3)-<8) 

10) Enrollment Capaotty Required fori 

D Primary Teacher Traineec 
U) Middle School Teacher Trainees 
111) Total Capacity Required 



72/73 
1351 


73/74 
1352 


74/75 
1363 


75/76 
1364 


,76/77 


77/78 
1356 , 


604.750 


653,136 


705,144 


761,913 


822,466 


688,386 


41 


39 


38 


37 


! 36 


35 


- 


16,747 


18,656 


20,592 


22,846 


25,982 


- 


14,383 


15,665 


16,987 


19,855 


21,849 


- 


1,745* 


2,011* 


3,766 


9,518 


9,559 


- 


51 


162 


- 


: - 


. 



698 



646 



14,799 16,149 



L7.512 


20,160 


22,626 


24,858 


1,044 


432 


321 


623 


4,184 
316 

4,500 


3,907 

693 

4,600 


3,954 

546 

4,600 


4,703 

649 

5,262 



* Actual Figures 
•♦ lb accordance with the new policy of recruiting from primary teachers for middle school teacher training. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHE RS 1351-1361 {1972/73-1982/831 



1) Projected Primary Level Enrollment 

2) Student/Teacher Ratio Norm 

3) Stock of Teachere Required 

4) Stock Available from Lout Year 

6) Output M Training Colleges (18m Grade) , 

6) National Surplus from Middle School 
Teacher Requirement* 

7) Withdrawal for Enrollment In Middle 
School Teacher Training* 

8) Total Teacher Available (4)+(5)+<6)-<7) 
P) Shortfall (3) -(8) 

10) Enrollment Capacity Required fort 

$ Primary Teacher Trainee! 
li) Middle School Teacher Tralneea 
lit) Total Capacity Required 



78/79 
1337 



79/80 
1SS8 



80/81 
1889 



81/82 
I860 



959,746 1,086,550 1,119,401 1,208,905 1,806,666 



34 

28,227 

24,113 

4,233 

619 
28,227 



4,056 

619 

4,575 



34 

30,486 

27,380 

3,080 

644 



8,234 

544 

8,778 



84 

82,923 

80,683 

2,911 

671 
82,923 



4,690 

671 

5,261 



S5.556 

3S,9?B 

4,221 

600 
35, 656 



5,C|47 

600 

5,647 



84 

88,401 

34,489 

4,642 

630 
38,401 



6,436 

630 
6,066 



* In accordance with the new policy of recruiting from primary teachers for middle school teacher training. 
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CHBBENT B»rrABH,JTY OF SCHOOLS | 

(KEY • Tol.8oh.»Tot«l Schoolsj R-Restedi M-Motquej Tot. Unsult. -Total Unsuitable} % Unault-Percentage 

| Unauttabfc) 



Afghanistan 



Village School 

Tot. H». Tot. % 

£&h» JL JL Bldi* Unsulk llDSUlt* 

1936 17 950 451 1418 73% 



Tot 



Primary School 

No. Tot. 



% 



Budos-Baghlan- 172 JJ JB7 _li 144 64% 
Parwan Region 



Bmdus PTortooa 


69 


7 


16 


87 


60 


85% 


Beghlan Prortaot 


63 


3 


83 


6 


40 


76% 


Parwan Provtse* 


60 


6 


88 


11 


54 


90% 


^■^■lififiti«H 


1*8 


• 


41 


• 


41 


26% 



Sflfct JL. M Bldg. Unsult. Unsuttt 

846 224 105 6 338 ^9% 

ji j& jn l jii l m 

I 

21 4 3 1 6 $8% 

34 10 6 - 16 47% 

36 12 . 6 - 17 47% 

29 2 «1 9 10% 



Province 



Elem. Level 

% 

Unaq tt, 

83% 

70%, 

73% 
64% 
74% 
24% 
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jMSTREBUTIDN OF UN8U3TTABLE ELEMENTARY 8CHOOL BUILDINGS BY PJROViNCE.AND 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS BUILT BY LOCAL COMMUNITIES BY "PMil^ML^JlMlJtJJir 



Village 



Primary 



Province 



Kabul (exoL Kabul city) 

Relmood 

Herat 

Balkh 

Jozjan 

Bosnian 

Nangarbar 

Paktla 

Faryab 

Farab 

Qbacnl 

ParwiA 

Badakabaa 

Gborat 

Bamiyaa 

Qroagan 

Tafcnar 

Logar 

Wardak 

Zabui 

Badgbla 

Samangaa 



Kuuar 



Nlmroa 
Kabul Cttjr 

Total 

(Kay oa following page) 



M 1 



19 

53 
64 
26 
03 
33 
60 
64 
83 



38 
41 



65 
64 
32 



34 
16 
13 
59 
60 
1 



9 

1 

6 
27 
5 



17 
67 
11 

58 
31 
44 



37 
16 
27 
15 
24 
22 



Total 6 

40 
85 
63 
73 
113 



79 
72 

108 
47 
92 
60 

158 
04 
63 
70 
65 
54 



69 
34 



76 
37 



10 
6 
7 
4 
4 
11 
12 
2 
1 
2 

5 
16 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

7 
3 



Bttlltby 



16 

21 9 
6 2 



6 
11 
4 
3 
1 



2 
1 
1 

8 
1 
3 
7 
12 
6 



17 960 451 1,933 
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224 105 



42 


211 


31 


06 


36 


151 


69 


22| 


20 


73! 


22 


17: 


84 


20 


43 


28 


40 


21 


27 


38- 


20 


11 


5Q 


60 


36 


29J 


29 


122: 


23 


40 


20 


32' 


19 


29! 


27 


19 


21 


6! 


19 


241 


14 


22 


16 


•i 


12 


9; 


21 


22 j 


22 


19 


23 


17! 


25 


16! 


19 


87 ; 


69 




846 


831 



Total No, 



J5i l£ T<>t al ComBJanKy of Schools 



105 

140 

116 

155 

1C3 

125 

107 

146 

14C 

152 

82 

166 

120 

201 

125 

94 

104 

106 

88 

78 

62 

61 

79 

100 

60 

125 

114 

63 

_95. 

8,275 



i 



ATTACHMENT TO 
PKTBIBUTPN OF UNSUITABLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY PBOVINCE. AND 



Appeadtx C^ 



NUMBEB OF SCHOOLS BUILT BY LOCAL COMMUNITIES BY PROVINCE* 1380 



(1&71/72 ) 



1. B • Benled* M - Mosque; N - No. Building. 

3. Total number of sohoolo of the parttoular level existing In the province* 

S. Some of the figures in this row differ marginally from corresponding figures 
on page $ it has not been possible to reconcile the discrepancies. I 



Sources Compiled from the Ministry of Education, E ducational Statistics! 
Afghanistan. 1071. 
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CONTRACT BETWEEN 
THE CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
and 
THE KABUL JOIKT-STOCK CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Tbe Construction Departn^rtTteral^ft^riiferp^i^toaa t the Owner and 

the (Kabul) Joint-Stock Construction Company hereinafter referred to as tbe 
Contractor, hereby enter Into this contract as per the terms and conditions 
outlined below: 

ThlscoatractsIiaUberalld^mthelastdayoftaeffloiithofSra^ 1353 
<JelylS74) up to the last day of the month of Tfcoor, 1354, that la, toraperiod 
of one year acd eight months. »«*»»• *v a penoa 

1. The Owner hands over to the Contractor the construction work for 35 new 
school buildings, as specified below: 



A. Village Schools 


15 


B. Primary Schools 


10 


C. Houses for non-residential 
teachers 


10 


Total 


SS buildings 



2 - ^eContraetor undertakes to execute the entire coastructtoa as reonired by 
^.!^i n J^ TOD ^ rtMte ^ isof ^^^^^^a^rda«Jwiththr 
J^S? ^J**}* Worksf I** 1 **** Wo *k Guidelines and Order No. 180 dated 
26/3/53 (6/16/74), and la conformity with the said drawings/plans and the 
guldaoce of the Work Committee. If ihe work executed is not la accordance wife 
toe drawings/plans ant! the guidance of the Work Committee, then the contract 
shall not be reimbursed, but instead, shall be bound to undertake the necessary 
correcthre/rectmcattons/elanges in the construction entirely at his own expense. 

8. The Contractor hereby agrees to take into consideration the Works Committee's 
rtews concerning mortar, construction materials, drawings and specifications. 
u the work performed is not In accordance with the stated views of tbe Works 
Committee, and if the work Is found to be defective or unsatisfactory fromspro- 
fessional rfewpolnt. then the Contractor is hereby bound to reetlf*^ errors* 
Us own expense. The Works Committee is bound to post its technical instructions 
lathe Journal on the site of work. «««« ««ons 
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4. The Contractor Is bound to execute the construction of the 35 buildings 
mectioaed in point (l.) herein ss per the follosrteg program/schedule: 

A. la the year 1333 15bmldieg3 



(Village Schools - 5) 
(Priacary Schools - 5) 
Residential Houses - 5) 

B. lathe year 1354 20 buildings 

(Village Schools - 10) 
(Primary Schools - 5) 
(Residential Esuses - 5) 

5. Should the selection of the s£te{3) pose a problem due to local conditions, 
the problem is to be resolved by the Contractor to accordance with the Work 
Committee's instructions, find in consultation with the governor of the province. 

6. In those areas la which baked brick and wire are not av tillable locally, and 
where the transportation of these materials from other areas to the site of work 
entails difficulties, the building shall be constructed totally of stone. In locations/ 
areas In which stone Is not available either, the contractor shall waive plans to 
construct a building or buildings on the slte(s) after prior permission and con- 
firmation from the governor of the province. 

7. If the contractor is unable to complete the entire construction as outlined la 
Point (4.) herein, and within the time limit as stated In this contract, that Is, by 
the last day of Thoor, 1353, an amount of 10 percent of the total sum due to the 
contractor shall be deducted as a fine/penalty for the delay. 

8. Reimbursement of costs for such work as Is cot included In *he Ministry of 
Public Works "Works Guidelines" shall be made to the contractor on the basis 
of the Work Committee's certification, and the approval of the governor of the 
province. 

9. Reimbursement of costs for local materials shall be made to the Contractor 
on the basis of prices prevailing in tiugeaxs 1353 and 1354, as fixed! by the Ad- 
ministrative Meeting of the Badakshan Province. 
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10. Reimbursement costs for Imported materials shall be made to tbe Contractor 
oa the bisls of the tov.est posslUc quotation obtained In Kabul to the years 1353 
and 1C5', by the fauiiorized con^niittee of the Ministry of Education, and by the 
Contract ji-»s sgcut. TransporL-^ttoa costs for the materials from Kabul to the 
center cf inotoWb&'rozda In BrJ2rJ:sbanT6&airbe reimbursed 16 the Contractor 

Ec accoruonce with tl-e Central Trr.csport Bid. For onward dispatch of tbe 
materials to the si*e of work, re»:nhursomect shall be made according to Point (11.). 

11. Reicibursemeja for the cost of transporting tbe materials within the province/ 
area from one locale/site to another shall be made oa the basis of the prevailing 
local rotes, the certlilcttioa of the Works Comn:!tiea, aid the approval of the 
governor of the province. 

12. The guarantee oo/fcr the 35 buildings as mcetloued hcreJn shall be for a 
period of two years afi ?r the date of completion of each of the buildings constructed 
In accordance with tLe J.Hciatry of Public Works' Bill. An amount of five percent 
of the totel sum allocated for each building shall be withheld until A Jje ecd of the 
respective guarantee period. On the expiry of the guarantee period, the amount 

of five perecat that was withheld from the Contractor shall then be paid to him. 
Upon receipt of written notification from the Contractor regarding file expiry date 
of the respective guarantee period, the Owner shall appoint a technical committee 
within one month (Of receipt of notification) to view the building site for certification. 
If the Owner is unable to seed a committee, the Contractor shall then be entitled 
to receive the amount of five percent withheld as the guarantee Immediately, Le. , 
without any delay/without having to wait tor a period of two years. 

13. The Contractor is subject to all government taxes, and he Is bound by law to 
psy all the taxes. 

14. A commission of 25 percent shall be paid to the Contractor In accordance with 
the Order No. 180 of the Prime Ministry, dated 28/3/53 (G/16/74). 

15. In order to inspect, estimate, Implement the drawings and take delivery of 
the buildings mentioned In this contract, the Owner shall be bound to appoint a. 
permanent technical committee from the beginning/start of the work until Its 
completion, to avoid the usual appointment of multiple committees and their 
different views. 
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16. After the signing of this contract, the Owner shall be bound to Introduce to 
the Contractor, In writing, Its/bis permanent technical committee. Likewise, 
this committee shall report to Badakshaa Province on the Inst d:<y of the month 
of Assad 1353, ao that there is no delay in the commencement of the work because 

^lftb&ahseaceofa^teehnlcalcomjnlUee. 

17. Within 15 days of receipt of notification from the Contractor on completion of 
the work, the Owner shall be bound to have its Works Committee and the repre- 
sentative of the Provincial Department of Edu* „ ion take delivery of the completed 
work/construction. 2he Works Committee and representative of the P.D.E. shall 
complete the final cost estimates and certification of the work, and place them at 
the Contractor's disposal. If the Owr.cr Is unable to fulfill this condition/meet this 
requirement, the Contractor shall not be required to pay the fine for the celoy(s) 
caused for the remainder of the work. However, the Owner shall be reqaired to 
pay the Contractor Immediately for the work completed. 

18. Within 20 days after completion of the final cost estimates, the Owner shall 
deduct the 50 percent of the total cost of the completed building that was advanced 
to the Contractor, and shall pay In cash the remain irg 45 percent of the total cost. 

19. The Owner hereby undertakes to prevent the local offices from Interfering/ 
Intervening in the Contractor's business. 

20. When this contract Is entered Info, the Contractor is hereby charged with the 
construction {of the work). Fifty percent (50%) of the total sum allocated to each 
b uft n fo g shall be paid to the Contractor Is advance, one month prior to the com- 
mencement of construction of that building. 

22. After the contract has been signed, and after he has paid the advance (money) 
to the Contractor, the Owner shall place the work site at the Contractor's disposal, 
in accordance wtti the scheduled plans. If there Is a delay of up to 15 days in the 
acquisition of the work site, then the date of completion shall be extended by 15 days 
also. Should the delay exceed 15 days, the Owner shall be obligated to pay for the 
expenses Incurred by the Contractor in respect of the per diem (?) of the adminis- 
trative and technical personnel. Payment shall be made to the Contractor on the 
basis of the certiflcation by the technical committee and approval of the governor. 

22. Tbe Contractor shall not be bald responsible for any damage that may occur 
by/doe to circumstances beyond bis control. 
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23. Prior to the commencement of the work, (he Owner shall hpnd over to the 
Contractor the drawings and work specifications. H the Contractor has any 
object Jons he shall so advise the Owner In writing so that both parties are 
satisfied. 

24. Tender expenses shall be prdd by the Contractor. Should the contract be 
awarded to another successful bidder/company, then the tender expenses 6hall 
be paid by that successful bidder/company. 



This contract has been prepared In 24 articles end in six copies. The 
copies are of equal value and strength, and shell go Into effect after completion 
of the basic formalities. One copy shall be retained by the Contractor and the 
other copies shall be handed over to the offices concerned for Implementation. 
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3 Textbooks 
2 Guides 


CostAfe 
per Bock 
One Prims 
15/30/20 
65/40 


COST OP 


BOOKS 


Afe Max 
Grade Pupils 

2,600 40 
105 


Append! 

Books 
Needed 

120 


i E 


Grade 

1 


Expected 
PcpUs 

iry School 
40 


Books 
Needed 

120 


Afe 

Grade 

2,600 
105 


2 


3 Textbooks 
2 Guides 


15/30^0 
65/40 


35 


105 


2,280 
105 


40 


120 


2,600 
105 


3 


3 Textbooks ~ 
5 Guides 


15/30/20 30 

65AO/J0/JO/4O 


00 


1,050 
225 


40 


120 


2,600 
225 


4 


7 Textbooks 

8 Guides 


20 
40 


25 


175 


3,500 
320 


40 


280 


5,600 
320 


5 


7 Textbooks 

8 Guides 


20 
40 


20 


140 


2,800 
320 


40 


280 


5,600 

320 


6 


7 Textbooks 
10 Guides 
1 Manual 

28 Textbooks 
33 Guides 
1 Manual 


20 
40 
60 


20 
170 


140 
770 


2,800 40 
400 
60 

17,465 240 
($306) 


280 
1.200 


5.C00 
400 
60 


Total 


26.135 
($459) 



For 70 Primary Schools 



11,900 53,900 1,222,550 16,800 84,000 1£2S£S0 



One Village School 



($21,474) 



($32,098) 



1 


3 Textbooks 
2 Guides 


15/30/20 
65/40 


30 


90 


1,950 
105 


40 


120 


2.600 
105 


2 


3 Textbooks 
2 Guides 


15/30^0 
65/40 


30 


90 


1,950 
105 


40 


120 


2,600 
105 


S 


3 Textbooks 
2 Guides 


15/30/20 
65/40 


30 


90 


X.950 
105 


40 


120 


2,600 
105 


Total 


9 Textbooks 
6 Guides 




90 


270 


6,165 
($108) 


120 


360 


8,115 
($143) 



: For 100 Village Schools 
GRAND TOTAL 



9,000 27,000 616,500 12,000 36,000 811,500 

($10,800) ($14,300) 

20,900 80,900 1,839,050 28,800 120,000 2,641,090 
($32,274) ($46,398; 
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POSITION AND JOB DESCRIPTION 



SECTION A . SUGGESTED POSITION GRADE AND TITLE DATA 



Position Title 
Position Grade 
Current Incumbent 



": Project Manager - Rural Education 
: FSB -04 
: N.A. 



Incumbent's Personal Grade : N. A. 

SECTION B . OVER ALLJ^BSPOSSIDILITY AND ORGANIZAT IONAL LOCATION 

The Project ^lanager - Rural Education is primarily responsible for fee design* 
ImpIemeutaaoQ and monitoring, evaluation and subsequent project design adjust- 
ments of the P.ural Primary Schools Construction project. For these and other 
assigned duties the Omcer is responsible to the Mission's Chief Education 
Officer and acts for fne Chief Education Officer in his absence. 

SECTION C . DUTIES ATO RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Project i&jcager for the nationwide Rural Primary Schools Construction 
project. Responsible for developing the project design and/cr maintaining the 
integrity of the design. Prepares all required project design tiad work plan 
documentatiQn in joint collaboration with responsible GOA ministries and agencies. 

2. Responsible for project implementation and monitoring in close liaison with 
he GOA and other Mission elements. This major duty includes: (a) preparing 

jdget estimates of scheduled inputs; (b) preparing annual Project Agreements 
accordance with the project design and work plan; (c) participating in negotiations 
'h GOA to secure agreetaeat on the timely delivery of bom USAO and GOA 
its; and (d) mobilizing the delivery of DSAID inputs to the project. Ibis last 
requires securing the cooperation of Mission elements (Program, Capital 
lop meat, lianagcioent, and the Controller) as well as AID/W. The project 
'oring responsibility requires extensive in-country travel under difficult 
ions to observe the construction of rural primary schools. 

ponsible for adapting the "Fixed Amount Reimbursement" method of 
financing to me special and varied conditions of fee project. 

msible for arranging periodic te-depfe project evalnattoos la ccHaboratiott 
'iQA. Responsible for niaJdiig tdjustxneuts to the project desiga lad the 
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work plan with the GOA as the result of both continuous project monitoring and 
periodic evaluation. 

6. Oversees the work of project contractors wife respect to the contract scope 
of work. Coordirotes with the Office of Management to solve contractual, 
administrative and logistical problems. 

6. Coordinates trila other donors on matters relating to Education sector generally 
and oil all matters relating to the project's design and implementation. 

7. Participates in the project design work of all other educational activities 
within the purview of the Education Division. 

8. Responsible for carrying out other duties such as preparing fee Division's 
Trust Fund Budget, processing participants, arranging far in-country procurement 
and other tasks as may be assigned by fee Chief Education Officer. 

SFCT I ON D . QPALTFICATIOKS R EQCTRED 

1. Tfje Officer should have demonstrated !a his previous work experience an 
outstanding ability to surmount difficult project management and technical 
assistance problems in the environment of a less developed country. 

2. The Officer should be a tenacious individual but with a capacity to cope wife 
frustrations and should enjoy working with host-country officials* 

3. By either formal academic training or work experience in less developed 
countries, preferably the latter, the incumbent should have acquired a broad 
understanding (though not necessarily technical expertise) of functional literacy 
adult education, agricultural-vocational-extension-health education, educational 
finance and personnel systems. 

4* The Officer should be experienced in AID programming processes and 
procedures. 

5. The Officer should be in good health, vigorous and willing to undertake frequent 
field trips under arduous conditions. 

6. The Officer must have an abOUy, sad as importantly a desire, to learn 
foreign languages. 

T. A Bachelor's /Master's in Education or Business Administration Is desirable bat 
educational qualifications are secondary Co the work experience and demonstrable 
performance as specified above. 
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STAFFING OF MOE DEPARTMENT OF 


CONSTRUCTION 




Organization of SVJUa 








A 6 E 

<Fac Eng) 
Office of Crada 


Tech. 
(AIT) 




Admfcnis- 


President/Vice President 1 


i l 






Project Manager 1 






5 


Director of Adjoinistratioa 






20 2 


Dtrector of Office Buildings and Lands 1 






6 


Technical Director 






6-7 



Division of Est! mates 
Division of Construction Supervision 
Division of Engineering & Construc- 
tion DesgA 

Total Positions 

Additional Positions Requested 

Full 1975 Strength 



10 
4 



14 



10-12 

4 



15-17 
12 



43-44 



1. Vice-President has M. S. In noa- technical field but was Principal of ATT for 8 years 
and instructor at Faculty of Engineering. 

2. Includes accountants, procurement specialists, etc. 

3. Include* 3 estimators, 1 controller. 2 recorders, all MPW-tralned. 

4. Five engineers divided between Divisions of Construction Supervision and Engineering/ 
Construction Design. Two architects are is Design. 
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FEMALE RURAL ELEMENTARY E NROLLM ENT/SCHOOLS 



Afghanistan 

Rural Elementary Schools 
Rural Elementary Enrollment 

Project Region 

Ksxtdox Elementary Schools 
Tftmriar Elementazy EaroUmeDt 



Baghlan Elementary Enrollment 
Parwan Elementary Schools 

Badnkhehan Province 

Rural Elementary Schools 
Rural Elementary Enrollment 

MOE Pflot Project - Badakhshan 

Primary Schools 

Primary School Enrollment 

Village Schools 

Village School Enrollment 

Total Schools 
Total Enrollment 



Female 
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% Female 



2,736 
424».973__ 


359 
47,657 


11.6 
10.1 


281 


i£ 


12.5 


86 

16.545 

01 

17,831 
. 104 


8 
2,209 

14 
2,155 

18 


8.5 
12.0 
13.3 
11.0 
14.8 


\ 

178 
19,639 


25 

2,980 


12.6 
18.0 


11 

2,640 

8 

960 


4 
960 

2 
240 


27 
26 
20 
20 


19 

8,600 


6 

1,200 


24 

25 
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DIRECT/lNOIRECT COSTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 


TEACHERS* 


HOSTELS 




Afs 


Dole 
ary School 


Percent 


AGs 
70 Prircar 


Dole 




One Prim 


r Schools 


Direct Expense 


450.000 


$ 7.895 


73 


31.500.000 


$552,650 


Material/labor 

Transport 

Well 


400,000 
40,000 
10,000 


7,018 
702 
175 


65 
6 

2 


28,000,000 

2,800,000 

700,000 


491.260 
49.140 
12,250 


Indirect Expense 


166.850 


$2,927 


H 


11.679.000 


$204,890 


Land 
Overhead 
Furniture 
WOE Admin 


40.000 
60.000 
34.850 
12,000 


702 

1,404 

611 

210 


6 
13 
6 

2 


2.800,000 

5,600,000 

2,439,500 

840.000 


49,140 
98,280 
42,770 
14,700 


Total 


616.850 


$10,822 


100 


43.179.500 


$757,540 




One VOIace School 




100 Village Schools 


Direct Expense 


230.000 


$4,035 


22 


23.000.000 


$403,500 


Material/labor 

Transport 

Wen 


200,000 
20.000 
10,000 


3,509 
351 
175 


64 

6 
3 


20.000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


350.900 
35,100 
17.600 


Indirect Expense 


84,450 


$1.482 


27 


8.445. COO 


$148,200 


Land 
Overhead 
Furniture 
MOB Admin 


20.000 
40,000 
16.450 
6.000 


351 
702 
S24 
105 


6 
13 
6 

2 


2,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,845.000 

600,000 


36.100 
70.200 
32,400 
10,500 


Total 


314.450 


$5.517 


100 


31.445.000 


$551,700 



1. Based on Wardak Data. 
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Percent 



Direct Exren3e 

Material /labor 

Transport 

Wen 

Indirect Expense 

Land 
Overhead 
Furniture 
MOS Admin 

Total 



Direct Expense 

material/labor 

Transport 

Wen 

Indirect Expense 

Lend 
Overhead 
Furniture 
HOE Admin 



One Teachers Hostel 




40 Teachers Hostels 


197.C00 


$3.456 


80 


7.880.000 


$138,246 


170,000 
17, COO 
10,000 


2,982 
299 
175 


69 
7 

4 


6,800,000 
680,009 
400,000 


119.298 

11,930 

7.018 


48.100 


$ 844 


20 


1.924.000 


$ 33.754 


10,000 
84,000 


176 
596 


4 
14 


400,000 
1,360,000 


7,018 
23,859 


4,100 


72 

\ 


2 


164,000 


2,877 


245.100 


$4.300 


100 


9.804.000 


$172,000 








TOTAL 






75 


62.380.000 


1.094.386 






65 
7 
3 


54,800,000 
6,480,000 
2,100,000 


961,404 
96,140 
36,842 






25 


22.048.500 


386.816 






6 
13 
5 
2 


5,200,000 
10,960,000 
4,284,500 
1.604.000 


91,228 
192,281 
75,167 
28.140 



Grand Totals 



84,428,500 $1,481,202 
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SU?riABRY OF MOE 



FIVE-YEAR K t^ AL PP.LV/tRV SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLAN 



Rcptecr-. ent Scho?s 


1354 


1355 


1S55 


1S57 


1358 


Total 


Rente-; Hc.treg (b;ili 


by MPW 85 


42 


40 


40 


40 


250 


©utr-IwS t : u£ propel) _ 














Prir :uy fciiocis 


70 


90 


125 


44 


— , 


S29 


Wildcat Shelter 


SO 


40 


55 


- 


- 


125 


iabW3':C 


40 


50 


70 


44 


- 


204 


VUl- -.- ' tf ools 


100 


170 


1-10 


276 


490 


122S 


WiL-c^i Lheltcr 


40 


50 


60 


186 


258 


594 


Mos:sve 


ca 


70 


80 


190 


232 


632 


Tcrr.l Pp-:Irf^mer.t tchcols to !?? 170 


210 


265 


420 


490 


1555 


lii'^.bi-.J-Cj: 






Wif'j'."f Lli~:te/ 


70 


90 


115 


186 


258 


719 


Rlcsque 


100 


120 


150 


234 


232 


836 


New Ee'nM>; !iiue" : ..> to 


ks built 


111 


155 


235 


537 


1038 


by XG7. 


(Year vliCn new 












Primary Scbool6 


echocls bein?j 
cets-blished v/ith- 


72 


55 


125 


267 


520 


Village Schools 


oat buildings) 


33 


100 


110 


270 


518 


Total Pchrr.lt; to be b ; ' 


}\. by IIOIZ 170 


S21 


420 


656 


1027 


2593 


^LllX.ti'iil'-J^-lT SlL'i: 














Teachers Jlouaicf: 


40 


70 


85 


95 


110 


400 


Total Sixuctiires 


208 


503 


5 «15 


790 


1107 


3243 



1/ PosGlbly meeting criteria for U.S. assistance. 
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Code 100 
Perso-ael 
services 
Percent 

Increase 



10GC 
Afs 

C '»0 



OTJMNAn ZJW&Gttjrjm^PF WAR Y-^UCATIWM^ST^ 



1CC7 



1C33 
Afs 



ceo 



ir;o 

Af.3 



10V1 

o;g 



1072 
Afa 

COO 



l*,73 
AX;! 
fi<V» 
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1074 
Afo 
000 



127,723 109,122 158,731 167,594 216,05:> 222,4S3 240,178 310,772 4S2,949 

$2,241 $2,441 f2,785 ^2,940 $3,790 $3,ros $4,242 C5.4S2 $7,420 

8.9% 14.1% 5.6% 28.9% 3.C% 8.7% 28.5% 36.1% 



AbivuaI 

Growth 

Bate 

16.2% 



of o 



Code 200 
Other eervices 



4,421 3,810 3,341 



5,715 0,281 8,484 8,910 10,003 5,204 2.2% 



Code 300 5,73? 

Material 

•upply/parta 



7,380 7,050 11,384 11,625 12,338 13,058 10,840 9,; 



6.4% 



Code €00 
Retirement & 
Interest 

TOTAL 



41 33.8% 



137.888 150,346 163,963 184,697 234,043 241.447 202,826 340,247 407 I 
12.419 52,638 52,982 -3.240 $4,116 $4,236 £4 811 » SO* 57 

9.1% 13.0% 8.7% 20.7% 3.2% 8.9% 29.0% 28. 



843 
678 



15.6% 



V/AlLA **C 0P y 



AIO *!>:»- «» (7.71) « 
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DTVZLOr 


:ent KUDGLT FOR P 


:'!??ARY EDUCATION PAST AND PROJECTED * 

1SGG - 82 (000) 




Code 


400 


Code 500 


Total Develop- 




Ats 


IhJz 


AQ> Bcia 


— jaent.Bud&eL 
Af? jy>i$ 


IOCS 


4,925 


83 


2,459 


44 


7,384 130 


1C37 


5,557 


97 


25,443 


449 34,000 596 


193S 


4,000 


70 


8,050 


140 12,000 210 


IDsJD 


1,600 


31 


27,71,3 


4S7 27,759 550 


1970 


4,611 


81 


0,43 d 


133 11.100 219 


1371 


5,67G 


100 


4,174 


73 


9,853 173 


1872 


8,400 


147 


9,043 


159 17,448 306 


1973 


10, 950 


192 


14,150 


248 25,110 440 


1971 


11,000 


1C3 


16,530 


289 27,500 482 


Annual I 


*-?rcsss 1,551 


27 


1,707 


31 


3,318 58 


1975 


13,203 


233 


'5,781 


277 29,044 510 


1976 


14,815 


2G0 


17,518 


307 32,363 567 


1977 


IG.3G5 


287 


19,310 


338 35,681 625 


1D7S 


17,917 


314 


21,083 


370 39.000 684 


1973 


19,408 


342 


22,850 


401 42,318 743 


13 SO 


21,019 


369 


24,filS 


432 45,637 801 


1981 


23,570 


414 


25,385 


445 48,955 859 


1932 


24,021 


421 


28,252 


496 52,273 917 



• OmitUcg c-trerao valuer. 
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SIHAl Q RE/ISION _ 



ISOOisl-cTc 



Appcsdb 
BJ^eetor^uC^ rt! fiction of ?5Fercdnt I^e^lreiaent 



Verbal assurance has Leca received froia the Government of Af-haaistan 
that Its cor.tribjtioa to tbc Eturrfl^i^^y Schools. Project 30G_-12-G40-142- 
v, lii be as follows: 



Percent of 
Dollar Eg»ty, .project 



Direct Costs of Construction $164,000 7.3 

(labor, material, transport, 

well) 

Indirect Costs of Construction $337,000 17.2 

(site, overhaul, a^nuo, 

furniture) 

Recurrent Ccsts of Schools $ 472, 000 ?l. 

(teachers, books, mroutenance) 

Tota * $1,023,000 45.5 

Other donor contributions teclude UKICEF, $28,000 or J. 2 percent of project 
costs and J.S. c-Ltribatlou of §1,137,000 or 53.3 percent of project costs. 

Use Government of Afgfcanteten contribution entails 45 percent or more of total 
project cost dur!r:^ the 1075-77 period of active AID Involvement. A written 
assurance to this effect v/01 be received prior to or as part of live Project 
Agreement. 



I:- 



Vincent W. Brown, Director 
USAXD Mission to Afghanistan 
January 20, 1975 
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Appendix: N 
EKVn^;jttgNTAL IM PACT STATT?n:ire 



No adverse effects to tiae csvironmcat of Afghanistan's ecolorry as a 
whole are antic Fnufcxl as consequence of construction asj maint€n?-jK:e~of 
project schocb? acd teachers' hostels. The schools will be located in or 
aiijaccut to exi-.tia-; villages. Generally, the hostels will be attached to 
a school cr slir.d in a vill^c central to several schools. The schools 
tfccLTtS-lves are coined In a conservative, noc-wastcful msnecr. Steel, 
trusses, concrete and corrugated sheets have been eliminated, Tike schools 
and hostels will blend In well with esastis^ surroundlscs. Most construction 
xns*c«-::-Is will to those in Jocsl excess si\?i:!y such as stone, sao:!, and clay. 
However, timber will be required for rooiiRg. 

Careful cor-s id oration hns b-^cn given to ensure ed-.vuaie supplies of water 
and proper disposal of basics. In contrast with past practice, wells and 
latrtscs will be properly located adjacent to school irad/cr hostel. Tho 
school season docs not genera? ?y require fcc-cticg. Where needled, experimental 
solar heaters may prove fersiMe. The mirimal healing requirement precludes 
further denuding of the Afj/haa environment. 

Conversely, t : ie project will be indirectly beneficial by providing a 
healthier environment throi p.h the improved physical condition cf schools 
which will replr.ee 70 housed !r. mosques and 100 with no shelter st all. 
iSascpes are coi:i and dark. Children attending shelterless schools face 
sue, v.lcd, dust, rand, Insects and flies with attendant hazards to bealth 
and fc?-h attrition rate as cousejjuence. The project replaces 170 of 1S5 
unr.ultrble schools comprisls,'- 70 r«rcent of total schools la iho project 
regloj. Of GO village schools in .. J arwan Province, 54 have no shelter. 

Project schools would improve rural health standards with better 
drlahlnj water, needed heat, less dust and the like. But extreme differences 
between home and school environments would mitigate against lasting effects 
in this generation; consumitg potable water half the time may yield no health 
Improvement. The loog-term impact of new health textbooks and curriculum 
coverlet domestic sanitation, waste disposal, anti-contamination, and the 
important diseases of Afghanistan may be substantial. The school-to-home 
multiplier effect of knowledge of nutrition, personal hygiene, environmental 
health, preventative and curative medicines, and first aid is expected to 
progressively increase. 
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Appendix N 



The first statement on toplementatton of new government policy. The 
Annual Eccso mic end S o cial Development P?an for 1074-75, ga7e the rationale 
for placing ezpsf..3ioa of elementary education among tbe highest priorities: 

*.. elementary seisools have basic roles In chaeg tag the 
mentality of tlis people. The \ocrease and improvement 
of elementary schools ".ill help the ciuldren of Afghanistan 
to utdv-r^^.d their eevlrcnroeotai problems in a better 
way and to make use of Use modern methods and techniques 
in soIviEg thess problems. 
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TRANSCRIFTION - ORIGINAL FOLLOWS 



1. NESA HAS REVIEWED RURAL PRIMARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT PROPOSAL SUBMITTED REFTEL AND APPROVES MISSION'S 
PROCEEDING WITH PREPARATION FY 75 PROJECT PAPER. IN 
DEVELOPING PP, USAID SHOULD ADDRESS FOLLOWING POINTS: 

2. PROJECT GOALS AND MEASURES ON GOAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

(A) MAJORA CONCERN WITH PROPOSAL AS DESCRIBED REFTEL IS 
LACK OF DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN OVERALL GOA GOAL OF 
EXPANDING PRIMARY EDUCATION ENROLLMENT AND IMPROVING QUALITY 
THROUGH FIVE YEAR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM AND MORE 
LIMITED APPARENT GOALS OF USAID 'S FIRST TRANCHE PROJECT 
ASSISTANCE WHICH COVERS GOA'S FIRST PLAN YEAR AS TWO YEAR 
FUNDING ACTIVITY. REFTEL STATES QUOTE THE ISSUE OF U.S. 
ASSISTANCE BEYOND THE FIRST TRANCHE IS OPEN AND DEPENDENT ON 
PROJECT PERFORMANCE END QUOTE BUT HOW IS PERFORMANCE TO BE 
MEASURED? IF BASED ON TWO YEARS OF USAID FUNDING FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS TO PROVIDE BETTER SHELTER FOR 
STUDENTS ALREADY ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS IN MOSQUES OR 
UNSHELTERED SCHOOL FACILITIES, WOULD PRINCIPAL MEASURE OF 
SUCCESS BE WHETHER NEW BUILDINGS WERE COMPLETED IN TIMELY 
FASHION AND MET MINIMUM CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS? WHAT 
ADDITIONAL CRITERIA OF SUCCESS WOULD BE 

REALISTIC/FEASIBLE/DESIRABLE IF FIRST TRANCHE ACTIVITY TO 
SERVE AS USEFUL GUIDE FOR LONGER TERM PURPOSES? (AS MINIMUM 
WOULD EXPECT PROPOSED PROJECT TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR ASSESSING 
POTENTIAL CAPABILITY OF GOA 
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Annex O 

_AW/V- Approval to Prepare FY 1S75 Project Paper 

R 1221*f2 DEC 74 REC'D C&R 1510 12/14 

UKCLAS STATE 27£349 

SUBJECT.- BU3!AL PRIJSARY SCIiOOL CO>STRUCTIGN PROPOSED PROJECT 142 

REFERENCE: KAHUL7258 

1. NCSA HAS BEVIEWLD RURAL PRIMARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
FROJF.CT PROPOSAL SUBMITTED REFTEL AND APPROVES MBSIOK'S 
^EOCLrDi.VG V/TTI! PREPARA1 -CN FY 75 PROJECT PAPER. IN 
D£V£LOrii;c; PP. USAD should address followikg POINTS: 

2. project goals aid measures on goal achievement. 

(a) 11ajora concern with proposal a3 described reftel is 
lack of differentiation between overall goa goal of 
expands primary education enroll! ie nt and r.iproving 
quality intougii five year l:c;:dol construction program and 
liore li:.27sd apparent goals of usaro's first tranche 
project afsistancs wzsce covers goa '5 first plan year as 
two y£ah funding activity. reftel ctates quote the issue 
of u.s. assistance beyond tub first tranche is open akd 

DEPENrrMT ON PROJECT PERFORMANCE END quote but how is 

perfcin.:ance to be i^easured? if based on two years of 
usab3 fuimcjg for construction of bueldings to provide 
better shelter for students already enrolled in schools 
in &sc3ques or ul^heltehed school facilities, would 
principal measure of success be whether new euildings 

WSEE COMPLETED IN TDIELY TASIHON AND F.IET &HNIEIUJ! CON- 
STRUCTION STA NDARB:: ? WHAT ADDITIONAL CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 
WOULD BE REALliTIC/rEASDjLn/DESmABLE IF FD3ST TRANCHE 
ACTIVITY TO SERVE AS USEFUL GUIDE FOR LONGER TERM PUR- 
POSES? (AS MINIMUM, WOULD EXPECT PROPOSED PROJECT TO 
PROVIDE MEANS FOR ASSESSOR POTENTIAL CAPABILITY OF GOA 
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TRANSCRIPTION - ORIGINAL FOLLOWS 

TO IMPLEMENT AND MANAGE LARGE SCALE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION OVER 
FIVE YEAR TIME FRAME.) 

(B) WE RECOGNIZE THAT PROPOSED TWO YEAR ACTIVITY UNLIKELY 
AFFORD BASIS FOR FULL EVALUATION SUCH LONGER TERM 
PERFORMANCE MEASURES AS (1) INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT AND 
STUDENT RETENTION RATES, (2) ABILITY TO ATTRACT AND HOLD 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS IN RURAL AREAS, (3) AVAILABILITY OVER 
TIME OF ADEQUATE BUDGET FOR EXPANDED PRIMARY EDUCATION 
SYSTEM, INCLUDING PROVISION FOR INCREASED RECURRENT COSTS, 
AND (4) IMPLEMENTATION OF ROUTINE BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM. HOWEVER, PP SHOULD INDICATE TO WHAT EXTENT THESE 
ISSUES HAVE BEEN OR CAN BE DEALT WITH BY US/GOA IN PREPARING 
INITIAL PROJECT PROPOSAL OR DURING IMPLEMENTATION OF FIRST 
TRANCHE ACTIVITY. 

(C) IN SUMMARY, WE AGREE INITIAL A.I.D. ACTIVITY SHOULD 
ONLY COVER GOA'S FIRST PLAN YEAR WHICH ESTIMATED TO COVER 
TWO YEAR TIME FRAME FOR A.I.D. FUNDING ASSISTANCE. HOWEVER, 
PP SHOULD DEFINE SPECIFIC GOALS OF PROPOSED U.S ACTIVITY 
WITH GREATER CLARITY AND IDENTIFY AGREED BENCHMARKS FOR RE- 
ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION OF LARGER GOAL ACHIEVEMENT. THIS 
ESSENTIAL TO ACCURATELY DETERMINE PROJECT SUCCESS AND TO 
PROVIDE BASIS FOR ASSESSING RATIONALE 

JUSTIFICATION/METHODOLOGY FOR ANY FUTURE ACTIVITY AFTER 
COMPLETION FIRST PHASE. IN PREPARING PP, AGREEMENT WILL NEED 
BE REACHED WITH GOA ON THESE SPECIFIC BENCHMARKS. 

3. GOA COMMITMENT. 

ASSUME PROJECT PAPER WILL GO BEYOND REFTEL WHICH CITES ONE 
YEAR FIGURES FOR OPERATING AND CAPITAL BUDGETS AND 
ENROLLMENT LEVELS. IN ORDER DEMONSTRATE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INCREASES IN PER CENT OF NATIONAL BUDGET FOR EDUCATION, PER 
CENT OF EDUCATION BUDGET FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION, ALLOCATION 
OF FUNDS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, AND PER CENT OF 
ENROLLED AT PRIMARY TO OTHER LEVELS, WILL NEED DATA COVERING 
PAST AND PROJECTED FUTURE YEARS. 



TO ILK*LEIIENT AK> LXAKAGE LARGE SCALE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
OVER FIv'E YEAR TC.IS FRAME.) 

(B) v/c RECOGNIZE THAT PROPOSED TWO YEAR ACTIVITY UNLIKELY 
AFFOID DA3S FOR FULL EVALUATION SUCH LCKGER TERM PER- 
FOaMA::£5-fciEftSiftn;5-AS (I)" n-TCREASESErEI^OLLif RIBAND 
3TUDZ- 7 ESTEOTrj" KATES. (£) ALEUTY TO ATTRACT AKD ISOLD 
QUALE:'; s. D TEACHl'RS EM RURAL AREAS, <T) AVAILABILITY OVER 
TI7.1E Or ADEQUATE BUDGET 1 OR EXPANDED PRIMARY EDUCATION 
system, e:cludzkg i -^ovcroi; FOR INCREASED RECURRENT COSTS, 
AND {i> U^PLEMENTATION OF ROUTINE BUILDIKG 2IAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM. HOWEVEU, PP SHOULD INDICATE TO \VRAT EXTENT 
T.-hSt. I :^UL3 RAVE r-l'EN GE CAN BE DEALT WITH BY U5/GOA IN 
PRL'PAREvG INITIAL PNGJECT PROPOSAL OR DURING EJPLEMENTA- 
TION OF FJKST TRAKCIIE ACTIVITY. 

(C) DJ SUMMARY, VTC AGREE INITIAL A.LB. ACTIVITY SHOULD 
ONLY COVER GOA'S VliXCT PLAN YEAR WRICK ESTIMATED TO COINER 
TWO YEAR TIME FEATIZ FOR A.LD. FUNDED ASSISTANCE. HOW- 
EVER, IT- SHOULD DEIEIS SPECIFIC COALH OF PROPOSED U.S. 
ACTIVITY WITH CRCATUR CLARIFY AND IDENTIFY AGREED BENCH- 
MARKS FCli RE-ASSSiSLTENT/EVALUATION OF LARGER COAL ACKEVE- 
JSEST. TII3 ESSENTIAL TO ACCURATELY DETERMINE PROJECT 

success axd to pr.ovrus bask for assessing rationale 

JlJGTIFICAT'ON/liETLOLOLOC-Y FOR ANY FUTURE ACTIVITY AFTER 
COLTPLETiON FIRST PHASE, d TREPAEIKG PP. AGREE?.1ENT WILL 
NEED BE REACHED WITH GOA OS TtZESE SPECIFIC BENCHMARKS. 

3. GOA COKKITMEKT. 

ASSUME PROJECT PAPF.R WILL GO BEYOND REFTEL WHICH CITE3 
Oai, YEAR FIGURES FOP. OPERATING AND CAPITAL BUDGETS AND 
ENROLLMENT LEVELS. IN ORDER DEMONSTRATE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INCREASES IN PER CF.RT OF NATIONAL BUDGET FOR EDUCATION, 
PER CENT OF EDUCATION BUDGET FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
ALLOCATION OF FUKPS FUR PRETARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, AND 
PER CENT OF E-IROI LED AT PRtt!ARY TO OTHER LEVELS, 
WELL NEED DATA CG/EEIKG PAST AND PROJECTED FUTURE YEARS. 
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TRANSCRIPTION - ORIGINAL FOLLOWS 



4. RECURRENT COSTS. 

DESPITE LOW MAINTENANCE FEATURES OF SCHOOLS, PROGRAM 
EXPANSION OF MAGNITUDE PROPOSED WILL ENTAIL SUBSTANTIAL 
RECURRENT COSTS. CONSIDER IT ESSENTIAL THAT THIS ISSUE BE 
SQUARELY FACED IN COURSE OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT AND THAT 
PROPOSED METHOD OF DEALING WITH IT, AS WELL AS WAYS OF 
MEASURING GOA PERFORMANCE DURING PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION, BE 
DEALT WITH FULLY IN PP. 

5. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES. 

PP SHOULD CONSIDER WHETHER SCHOOLS CAN BE DEVELOPED IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES SO THAT 
COMPLETERS WILL NOT BE TEMPTED TO DRIFT TO URBAN AREAS. CAN 
SCHOOLS ALSO BE USED AS COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS FOR 
ADULTS AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH? 

6. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER DONORS. 

PP SHOULD INDICATE HOW OTHER DONORS FIT INTO GOA'S PLANS FOR 
FIRST YEAR AND FOR OVERALL FIVE YEAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 
THIS WOULD INCLUDE GOA'S ABILITY TO MANAGE MULTI -DONOR 
INPUTS, AS WELL AS ITS SELF FINANCED PROGRAMS ADEQUATELY TO 
INSURE SUCCESS OF TOTAL PRIMARY SCHOOL PROGRAM. PP SHOULD 
ALSO INDICATE TO WHAT EXTENT SUCCESS OF A.I.D. ASSISTANCE 
MAY BE RELATED TO OTHER DONOR SUPPORT. INGERSOLL 
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4. recurp.eut costs. 

D^ITE LC77 MAINTENANCE FEATURES OF PILOT SCHOOLS, 
!>*>V,P4M r XPAS5IOK OF SIAGNTTUD!: PROPOSED WILL EI.TAIL 

"^rgx/KTr^.^Jtt^usi^aLCOOTr,. consider rr esscktial that 

XT:„;^ T t- -**• oo UA r- T. Y FACED Il>: COURSE OFI'ROJECT DUVELGP- 
•. : G V ^A^I> T^T PEOFG^D LIETIXD C? DEALER WITH II. AS WELL 

isivAvscr :.:r:ASUi:n ;j coa performance during ppojsct 
is:FLE:«iErrATicN, be dealt with fully l\ j pp. 

5. FELATIO* vVHTP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES. 

PP SHOULD CONSIDER WITHER SCHOOLS CAII DC DEVELOPED IN 
CCV-CK'-T^^ V.-TTH OTTFJR RURAL DEVELOPSTSHT ACTP/rTtES SO 
TI^T CO*.-LSTEES «Ei i:OT BE TE-PTED TO DRIFT TO UHSAN 
AFT AS C/ M SCHOOLS ALSO BE USED AS COI K FJKITY LEAJU3HG 
CENTERS lOK ADULTS AND GUT-OF-UCUOOL YOUTH? 

6. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER DONORS. 

PF^i OULD F3ICATE HOW OTHER DONORS FIT 1ETO GOA'S PLAKS 

FOR Fn?"T VE'.R AKD FOR overall five year coistruction 

PI OGRAM. TEI3 WOULD C3CLCDS GOVS ABILITY TO MANAGE ^ a 
^ULTE-EONOF J3P0TS. AS WELL AS ITS SEU-FIHA3CED PROGRAMS 
ADEQUATELY TO DSURE SUCCESS OF TOTAL PRIMARY SCHOOL 
PEGGPJiM. P» SHOULD ALSO INDICATE TO WHAT EXTENT SUCCESS 
OF A. I.D. AS3ETAKCE MAY BE RELATED TO OTHER DOKGR 
SUPPORT. INGERSOLL 
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